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NOW THAT WE HAVE AT&T LONG DISTANCE, YOU CAN 
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With unmatched quality and reliability, 
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Card or operator-assisted calls at over 1300 
Best Westerns across North America. It’s 
just one more way we're taking the 
worry out of being away from home. 
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Why settle for anything less? 


With prices starting at $299.95 
you can afford a NordicTrack. 


There are good reasons why the 
NordicTrack’ cross-country ski 

exerciser is known 
as “The World’s Best 
Aerobic Exerciser’.” 







For over 17 years, NordicTrack 
has been the leader at bringing cross 
country skiing into the home. While lesser 
cross-country ski exercisers provide an awkward 










“shuffling” motion, the NordicTrack® cross-country 






ski exerciser uses a patented flywheel and one-way 






clutch mechanism that no other ski machine can match. 

I's simply the best at simulating the natural cross-country 

skiing stride. And with NordicTrack models priced as low as 

$299”, there’s no reason to own anything but the best! 
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It’s the affordable way to 

meet your fitness goals. 


NordicTrack works all the major muscle groups, burning 










more calories and providing a better cardiovascular workout 






than exercise bikes, treadmills and stairclimbers. It’s gentle 






on your knees, joints and back. And it’s easy to use. 






Half a million owners already know that exercise just 
doesn't get any better than NordicTrack. At these 
prices you can own a NordicTrack: 









NordicTrack Challenger 
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NordicTrack EXCel”.....ssss Ofly $499! 
NordicTrack Sequoia’........... only $399% 
NordicTrack Challenger”....... only $299 
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“There's a house 
whose rooms 


I know by heart. 


where | tended the garden 


and read my books. 


where dreams were dreamt 


and memories made. 


where children grew up 


and | grew old. 


There's a house 


where life was lived. 


A house 
where | belong.” 


When The Prudential created The Living Needs Benefit? we made it possible for the terminally ill to use their death benefit while they're alive. So if 
they choose, they can afford the medical equipment they need to live out their days not in the confines of a hospital, but in the comfort of their own home. 
The Living Needs Benefit is available without any increase in your life insurance premium. For information, call 1-800-THE ROCK, EX’: 20. 


Benefit avadable on most pokcies, discounted for early payment. Benefit may affect ehgmety for public assestance programs and may de taaadle. (01992 The Prudential Insurance Company of Amence 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


THROUGH ALL THE TWISTS AND TURNS OF THE 1992 
presidential campaign, we at Time have tried to 
keep voters informed on the major choices they 
face. In one extracurricular 
way, however, we're trying to boost 
political awareness among those who 
aren't yet ready to vote. For the second 
presidential election in a row, TIME isa 
chief sponsor of the National Student 
Parent Mock Election, designed to en- 
courage youngsters to get involved in 
the political process. During the next 
few weeks, students around the coun- 
try—in grade schools, junior highs and 
high will casting their 
votes on the candidates and major is- 
sues. Their ballots will be tabulated in 
a 90-minute TV special, to air Thurs- 
day, Oct, 29, on c-span. The show, an 
unusual collaborative effort, will be 
produced by neo and anchored by enn's Susan Rook. Though it 
won't be a scientific poll, the results could be an important 
bellwether: in 1988, 3/2 million votes were cast, and they accu- 
rately picked the winner (George Bush), even if the results 
(59% to 41%, against Bush's 53.4% and Michael Dukakis’ 
15.6% in the actual election) were a bit inflated 

The main object is not to predict the outcome of this elec- 
tion but to encourage participation in future ones. Time shares 
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Walkin’ Blues 
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Susan Rook: anchoring a vote-counting special 





the concerns of many in the media over the grow ing disaffec- 
tion of many young people with the political process. “TV spe- 
cials like Rock the Vote are focusing on first-time voters,” savs 
Anne Janas, who is coordinating ‘Time's participation. “We're 
taking one step back and trying to influence them earlier.” To- 
ward that end, we have prepared teacher's guides (being dis- 
tributed by Xerox) to foster classroom discussion of such elec- 
tion issues as health care and the 
economy. (For more information 
about getting your school involved, 


call 1-800-533-8857.) 
The mock election, started in 


1980 by New York City educator Glo- 
ria Kirshner, has grown steadily in 
support and stature. This year local 
cable operators will participate by 
supplying taped reports of activities 
at their local schools, and the Arizo- 
na Daily Star has prepared a cam- 
paign game for newspapers to run. 
Political heavyweights are taking no- 
tice. Governors Mario Cuomo of New 
York and Ann Richards of Texas 
have offered to participate in the 
special, and both Clinton and Bush have endorsed the pro 


ject. And what about Ross Perot? He entered the race too 


late to be included in the already printed ballot—but there's 
ample space for a write-in 
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Murphy Brown 
didn't create 
single motherhood. 


Sara A. Lissabet 
Fairfax, Va 





YOUR ARTICLE ON HOW TV SITCOMS ARE 
getting into political issues as never be- 
fore [Cover Stories, Sept. 21] may have 
unlocked the door on the least explored 
area of the present American body poli- 
tic. Politicians no longer set the agenda 
and debate; Hollywood does, The line be- 
tween news and entertainment disap- 
Entertainment 
shows do political commentary, and 
entertainment 


peared long ago on TV 


news programs are 
mush without 
Brown's creator, Diane English, says in 
your article, “The people in power all 
have access to the airwaves. The oppos- 
ing point of view is often not heard.” Ac 
tually, anything 
camera (excepting On C-SPAN) IS reduced 
and strained to satisfy network time and 
political constraints. The open forum is 
really available only to Hollywood itself 
Chris Ferrell 


substance. Murphy 


a politician says on 


Tucson, Ariz 


THE IMPLICATION THAT THE PROGRAM- 
ming on network television is more lib- 
eral than the view of the general public 
is contradicted by the high ratings of 


many of the shows mentioned: Murphy 
Brown, Roseanne, L.A. Law. There is con- 
siderable evidence that Americans like 
network television more than ever. The 
Roper Organization, which has conduct- 
ed research on the public’s attitudes to- 
ward television for the past 32 years, 
found in its most recent survey that the 
majority of the public thinks TV is en- 
tertaining, informative and interesting. 
Roper also found that next to socializing 
with friends, watching TV is the most 
anticipated activity of the day, which is 
why 96% of all American households 
watch network T'V each week 
Peter Chrisanthopoulos, President 
Network Television Association 
New York City 


THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
should be paying Candice Bergen, css 
and Time—for running Hillary Clinton 
on the cover one week and Murphy 
Brown the next 
Miriam R. Bush 
Beech Mountain, N.C 


HE ACTUAL POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
the Murphy Brown character is debat- 
able. But one thing is certain: the show's 
producers believe Ms. Brown can be a 
powerful advocate of certain political 
views, as is evidenced by the show’s dia- 
logue and subject matter. How, then, 
can these same people condescendingly 
inform the Vice President that Murphy 
Brown is “only a fictional character”? 
Charles P. Barlou 
Jermyn, Pa 


1 WISH MURPHY BROWN WERE REAL AND 
Dan Quayle were fictional 

Joan Capshau 

Pecos, Texas 


I'M AMAZED AT QUAYLE’S CONSTANT 

references to Hollywood's influence on 

our values. Isn't that where his idol and 

great Republican messiah Ronald Rea- 
gan came from? 

sill G. Wylie 

Webster, Texas 


IF TV SEEMS HEAVY ON THE LIBERAL SIDE 
these days, conservatives ought to open 
their eyes and see what's going on. Mur- 
phy Brown didn’t create single mother- 
hood. Viewers gravitate toward shows 
that address current problems not for 
entertainment but for empathy. If the 
American political system continues to 
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| KNOW | 
| should quit 





You don’t need lectures, you need help. 
Well, now there’s a revolutionary product 
that can actually help relieve the body's 
craving for nicotine, when used as part of a 
comprehensive behavioral smoking-cessation 
program. 

Nicoderm is a small, thin 24-hour patch 
that goes on your upper body and delivers a 
continuous flow of nicotine through your skin. 
Nicoderm has been clinically proven to help 
relieve the withdrawal symptoms that usually 
come with quitting. 

As part of your smoking-cessation program, 
your doctor can provide a free Nicoderm 
Committed Quitter’s book containing 
strategies for outwitting— and outlasting— 
your habit. 

The Nicoderm patch is available only with 
a prescription. Why not ask your doctor about 
it? After just 10 weeks of Nicoderm therapy 





“Dont tell me why, 
tell me how. 





you could be on your way to a new nonsmoking 
life-style. 

Nicoderm should be used as part of a 
comprehensive behavioral smoking-cessation 
program. Nicoderm should not be used for 
more than 3 months. If you are pregnant or 
nursing, you should discuss other ways to stop 
smoking with your doctor. Because Nicoderm, 
like cigarettes, contains nicotine, it could 
harm your baby. Marion Merrell Dow does not 
recommend use of Nicoderm in pregnant women. 

If you have cardiovascular disease, discuss 
other ways to stop smoking with your doctor. 
lf you are taking any prescription medicines or 
are under a doctor's care for any condition, 
you should discuss the potential risk of using 
Nicoderm with your doctor. 

There may be other risks associated with 
the use of Nicoderm. Ask Your Doctor About 
the Nicoderm Patch. 
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ignore the troubles of the masses, then 
the masses will turn to TV, where at 
least some of their most pressing diffi- 
culties are addressed. 

Sara A. Lissabet 
Fairfax, Va. 


THE QUESTION IS NOT THE SINGLE-PAR- 
ent family but the limelighting of pre- 
marital sex. Murphy Brown sent the 
message to the viewing public, of which 
many are children and teens, that there 
are no moral boundaries. As a parent 
and teacher, I am deeply concerned 
about the deteriorating, anything-goes 
morality of our society. History seems to 
be repeating itself, only this time we are 
witnessing the rise and fall of the U.S. 
Pauline M. Thompson 
Lakehurst, N.J. 


SINGLE-PARENT HOUSEHOLDS ARE COM- 
mon in America, and they do not neces- 
sarily have improper family values. 
They are sometimes better than two- 
parent households. Who is to state the 
exact moment when a family reaches 
the level of perfection? What right does 
Dan Quayle have to describe a perfect 
family? Does being the Vice President of 
the U.S. mean you have superior knowl- 
edge of families? 

Saiira Najak 
Hamilton, Ont. 


TO PRETEND THAT DAN QUAYLE IS NOT 
right to criticize leftist Hollywood for 
undermining family values is to defy re- 
ality. Family values are good; in fact, 
they are the most important aspect of 
American life. They lead to love of self 
and respect and love of others. Their vir- 
tues should be extolled and not mocked 
by the liberal media. 

Jennifer Thomann 
Newton, Mass. 


GIVEN THE OBSEQUIOUS NEWS COVERAGE 
of the White House during the past dec- 
ade, a handful of sitcom wisecracks 
about Bush and Quayle may indeed 
seem racy. A few Hollywood artists 
have tread where mainstream journal- 
ists have not. In turn, they have been de- 
nounced by the highest officials of the 
land. To question the propriety of the re- 
sponse of these artists to the govern- 
ment’s attacks stands the First Amend- 
ment on its head. 
Jeff Cohen, Executive Director 
FAIR (Fairness & Accuracy in Reporting) 
New York City 


Talk About a New Image 


GEORGE BUSH AS HARRY TRUMAN? [THE 
Presiwency, Sept. 14] How about Rich- 
ard Nixon as George Washington? Or 
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Marla Maples as Betsy Ross? To what 

further depths may we descend in pil- 

laging history for the role models we so 
tragically lack today? 

Elisabeth A. Crean 

Honolulu 


THE SPEECHES BY THE PRESIDENTIAL 

candidates of late have been most con- 

vincing. I am no longer one of the unde- 
cided. | am voting for Harry S Truman. 

Stan E. Korow 

Parma Heights, Ohio 


Somalia—Beyond Heartbreak 


TO SEE PHOTOGRAPHS OF AFRICAN CHIL- 
dren emaciated and slowly dying of star- 
vation [Arrica, Sept. 21] makes one 
think that the Almighty has turned his 
back on them. These are our brothers 
and sisters in the flesh. Can anyone put 
pressure to bear on our government to 
help them? 
Nora Greco 
Omaha, Neb. 


YOUR PICTURE OF THE CHILD BEING PRE- 
pared for burial brought tears not only 
to my eyes but also to my heart. But 
what kind ofa life might this little boy or 
girl ever have known? All the misery 
and despair of this hideous situation in 
Somalia are shown in gaunt detail by the 
frail, lifeless body of a child who never 
had a chance to live. As | put my son and 
daughter to bed, | kissed them and told 
them to have a good time at school the 
next day. After reading this story I can- 
not imagine what the parents of a Soma- 
lian child would be telling their young- 
ster at night. If the U.S. can spend 
billions of dollars to protect our econom- 
ic interests in the world, then maybe we 
should spend more to protect the human 
interest. In 1992 no child on this earth 
should have to die of starvation. 
R. Stephen Jackson 
Dover, Del. 


ALL THE WORLD IS NOT PARCHED LIKE 
Somalia. Why can’t the U.S. quickly get 

some of its nourishing abundance to 

these dying people? | do not understand 
answers that begin with “Because...” 

Nina Eckhoff 

Cold Spring Harbor, N_Y. 


THE FACES ARE YOUNG, THE BODIES 
spindly. Make no mistake; this is death. 
We Americans, who prefer our reality 
served up to us by the likes of Murphy 
Brown, automatically turn away from 
the gruesome chronology and unspeak- 
able photos. Yet something catches the 
eye—a dying 10-year-old with eyes 
closed in quiet dignity, a child emptying 
a battered bowl. On the next page the 











Celebrate Christmas with 


THE Mormon 
TABERNACLE CHOIR 


Time LIFE MUSIC announces a 
special holiday album, The Mormon 
Tabernacle Choir Christmas 
Celebration. 

The 375 voices of this internation- 
ally acclaimed choir join together in 
this inspiring album of more than 50 
holiday favorites. 

Each two-cassette album comes to 
you for $19.99. Or, select two com 
pact discs for $26.99, 


More than 50 Favorite 
Christmas Songs 
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face of a starving infant greets us, and 
our gaze shifts quickly to another pic- 
ture that shows less of people's faces, at 
a greater distance. 

What a relief then to see several full- 
page ads for a credit card. Something I 
can relate to! How comforting! Whew! 
And next there is an ad with Peanuts’ 
Lucy screaming at me about mutual 
funds. Even Lucy's scream is comfort- 
ing until the Somalia story resumes, and 
I see another youngster being washed 
for burial, skin tightly stretched over 
the rib cage, slack and wrinkled over an 
absolutely empty belly. 

The rag-wrapped corpses lie on the 
burial hill where gaping graves await 
them. Death is less awful when it is cov- 
ered. But my last look at death in Soma- 
lia is at the features of a young man, his 
head supported by the hands of others. 
The page opposite him carries an ad 
with a photograph of what could be his 
American sister. She can quit smoking 
now. With a smug smile she shows us 
that she wears the nicotine skin patch. 

I wonder at the process by which 
these pictures came to be juxtaposed. 
The effect is jarring, and it is one of the 
most telling judgments I have seen on 
the ease with which the self-absorbed 
First World is able to ignore the suffer- 
ing in the Third World. This lesson in 
compassion makes me tremble. 

Paul J, Bauermeister 
St. Clair, Mo. 


I READ THE ARTICLE ON SOMALIA AND 
stared slack-jawed at the indescribable 
images of human suffering. I can’t even 
weep; I feel so unconnected. I ask my- 
self, Can the walls of alienation and sep- 
aration fall as miraculously as did the 
walls of geopolitics? 
Eric D. Taylor 
Los Angeles 


I FOUND IT IMPOSSIBLE TO SLEEP AFTER 
seeing your report on the famine in So- 
malia. How much can we bear? How do 
we help stop the suffering in this world? 
How do we live with our own helpless- 
ness and our broken hearts? 
Iris Berman 
Bethesda, Md. 


1 AM OVERWHELMED BY THE SUFFERING 
of all those Somalian children and 
adults whose lives can be only meagerly 
sustained. For us in the West to ignore 
such grief is the epitome of man’s inhu- 
manity to man. Most of our problems are 
minute compared with those of the So- 
malian children. They need our help 
now more than ever, and we have a duty 
to them as fellow human beings. 
Joanna Miclash 
Dundas, Ont. 
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YOUR ARTICLE ABOUT THE SITUATION IN 
Somalia has touched my heart and soul. 
[am not a wealthy man, but hardly ever 
have I found myself in a situation where 
I have wants that I can’t fulfill. This is 
one. How can | help these people? 
James Kingsley 
Webster, N.Y. 


WHAT CAN I DO TO SAVE THE CHILD PIC- 
tured in your article? I cannot stop cry- 
ing or go to sleep. 
Betty Wiener 
Los Angeles 
Several private voluntary agencies have 
people in Somalia, Contributions ear- 
marked for Somalia Relief can be sent to 
the following: 


CARE 
660 First Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10016 


International Medical Corps 
5933 West Century Blud., No. 310 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90045 


World Concern 
P.O. Box 33000 
Seattle, Wash. 98133 


American Red Cross 
P.O. Box 37243 
Washington, D.C. 20013 


CIA Distrusts Congress 


THE REPORT ON FORMER CENTRAL INTEL-~ 
ligence Agency officer Clair George and 
the agency's responsibilities to Con- 
gress, “A Legacy of Contempt” [INTELLI- 
GENCE, Sept. 21], might more accurately 
have been titled “A Legacy of Distrust.” 
I don’t believe that the percentage of cla 
personnel, past or present, who hold 
Congress in contempt is greater than 
that of the general public. Through bit- 
ter experience, ci officers learned that 
Congress leaks like a sieve, and that is 
the principal factor in the widespread 
distrust of Congress among intelligence 
professionals. cia officers, like myself, 
who have testified in executive session 
have understood that secrets entrusted 
to a congressional committee would in- 
evitably be revealed in the press. Yes, we 
had ample reason to distrust Congress, 
and it is the responsibility of Congress to 
earn the confidence of intelligence pro- 
fessionals while it attempts to diminish 
the contempt with which it is viewed by 
the public at large. 
E. Howard Hunt 
Miami 


THE ATTACK ON CLAIR GEORGE AND THE 
cia in general is typical of recent articles 
in your newly revamped magazine, Al- 
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though I was proud to serve in the U.S. 


essarily mean risky, nor does public 


Army and Air Force in the late 1940s | mean inferior. From multicultural pro- 


and early ‘50s, I have not since been in 


grams to shared decision making, from 


government service. However, living | public-private partnerships to the mag- 


here in a company town, I know that 


net-school concept, our urban public 


Congress and its staff just cannot be | schools are where the action is in Amer- 


trusted. There are people up there on 
the Hill who, for their own crass politi- 
cal gain, will leak vital information and 
put at risk individuals and government 
endeavors. As long as we have this type 
of contemptible person, George's posi- 
tion of distrust is the only safe one. 
Charles T, Hellmuth 
Potomac, Md. 


New Breed of School 


RESOUNDING APPLAUSE FOR EDUCATOR 
George Richmond for developing the 
concept of “Microsociety” for use in edu- 
cational institutions [Epucarion, Sept. 


ican education today. 
Sheila L. Kirschbaum 
Lowell, Mass. 
Coping with Trash 


YOUR ARTICLE ““THE RECYCLING BOTTLE- 
neck” [Business, Sept. 14] accurately 
describes the state of affairs for recy- 
cling today in the U.S. Over the past four 
years, America had done an impressive 
job of putting into place a broad-based 
collection program that is pulling mil- 
lions of tons of recyclable materials out 
of the waste stream prior to disposal. 
What we have not done, until recently, 


21}. Too many children plod through | is pay attention to the other side of the 


school without finding their niche. 
Through creating a Microsociety—a min- 


equation: the markets for those materi- 
als that must exist so they can be repro- 


iature copy of the real world with “fake | cessed, reused and introduced back into 
money, tax returns and a justice sys- | commerce, thus closing the recycling 


tem"’—the students have a chance to ex- 
plore untapped talents and experience 
education, instead of dreading the 
thought of another day at school. If only I 
had had the opportunity to encounter 
Microsociety as a child, | would have 
found my place years ago instead of now 
facing an uncertain future as an adult. 
Jeanne Gawlicki 
Chicago 


THANKS, TIME, FOR FEATURING THE POS- 
itive, innovative teaching that is part of 
some of the nation’s schools. The “Mini- 
society” has, for the past five years, been 
a very successful part of our school cur- 
riculum, Well over a thousand children 
have participated in buying leases and 


loop. As to your four-point emphasis for 

the future—economics, packaging, re- 

search and development, and new legis- 

lation—let me add two more: patience 
and perseverance. 

William D. Ruckelshaus 

Chairman of the Board 

Browning-Ferris Industries 

Houston 


AS THE LONGTIME SPONSOR OF NATION- 
al deposit legislation, | felt it necessary 
to help answer the question posed, 
“Where do all those cans and bottles go 
from here?” Yes, vast quantities of recy- 
clables are collected and aren't recycled. 
And yes, creating markets is critical to 
sustain recycling in America. But in 


licenses, paying bank loans, forming | many cases this so-called market prob- 


and dissolving partnerships and most of 


lem actually stems from a shortage of 


all participating in active leadership | high-quality recycled material, not a 


roles. Are these children excited about 
this experience? Absolutely! And their 
enthusiasm is contagious. One of the 
most positive aspects of Minisociety is 
the increased community involvement 
it generates in our school. Hundreds of 
parents attend our Minisociety pro- 
grams each year. This is a well-support- 
ed, worthwhile experience for children, 
and fun for parents too! 
Don Jensen, Principal 
Ganado Middle School 
Navajo Nation 
Ganado, Ariz. 


LOWELL'S CITY MAGNET SCHOOL DE- 


glut as your article suggested. For glass 
and plastic in particular, curbside col- 
lection often provides material that var- 
ies in degrees of quality of supply. So we 
can’t readily expect the recycling indus- 
try to use more of this type, when what it 
needs is higher quality recycled materi- 
al. For many communities that have ini- 
tiated curbside programs, this principle 
is now being learned the hard way. 
Paul B. Henry 
U.S. Representative 
Fifth District, Michigan 
Washington 


scribed in your report is only one of Riddle of the Scrolls 


many quality theme-based public 


YOUR ARTICLE “IS JESUS IN THE DEAD 


schools in our city. We in Lowell know | Sea Scrolls?’’ [Reticion, Sept. 21] 


| from experience that urban doesn't nec- | opened with a reference to my book, but Godalming, England 
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it was with a sense of despair that I read 
this travesty of my work. My book, Jesus 
and the Riddle of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
sets out rigorously and systematically 
the evidence that Jesus and John the 
Baptist were the two pseudonymous fig- 
ures in the Dead Sea Scrolls. It also 
shows that we can recover the historical 
Jesus from the Gospels of the New Tes- 
tament. But the dismissive account that 
appears in your article indicates we 
may have yet another sad episode in the 
politics of scholarship of the scrolls. 
Barbara Thiering 
London 


Digging Up the Past 
YOUR PIECE ABOUT SCIENTISTS EXHUM- 
ing historical figures in order to sniff out 
some “unsolved mysteries” was very 
disturbing [Science, Sept. 14]. Digging 
people up for this purpose is, in fact, 
only blatant curiosity. Is it necessary to 
unearth Abraham Lincoln's remains to 
find out whether or not he had Marfan 
syndrome? What difference could it 
make? This only feeds the public's insa- 
tiable morbid fascination with digging 
up the past. The Kennedy controversy is 
another example of this same curiosity; 
we can’t let the past go. 
Osman Arain 
Oak Brook, Ill. 


YOUR MENTION OF THE CZAR’S REMAINS 
having been found near Yekaterinburg, 
Russia, notes that two Romanov bodies 
were missing, supposedly those of the 
youngest, Alexei and his sister Anasta- 
sia. In his book The Last Tsar: The Life 
and Death of Nicholas IT, Edvard Rad- 
zinsky puts forth an interesting theory: 
that Alexei and a female, possibly Ana- 
stasia, were only wounded and were res- 
cued by the Red Guards who took away 
the bodies of the Czar’s family to be bur- 
ied. Radzinsky received a letter corrobo- 
rating this from a physician who wrote 
of a male prisoner who had been admit- 
ted to the hospital where the physician 
worked in 1949. Although the prisoner 
was suffering from an acute psychotic 
condition, he bore a powerful likeness to 
the young Alexei. In conversation with 
doctors, the patient did not conceal his 
origins, but knew the layout and use of 
all the rooms in the various royal pal- 
aces and the names and titles of the 
Czar’s family. He also may have suffered 
from hemophilia and had other physio- 
logical characteristics of the Czar’s son. 
If this anecdotal evidence is supported 
by other revelations, it may yet be dem- 
onstrated that there were survivors of 
the Bolshevik execution squad. 

E. Gardner 
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little smarter with Air Miles. 

Don't miss one of them. 
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Shrink Wraps 


IN YOUR ITEM ON SIGMUND FREUD'S 
great-granddaughter Bella Freud [PEo- 
| PLE, Aug. 24], who is a European cloth- 
ing designer, you neglected to mention 
whether she includes undergarments in 
her fall fashions. Surely in launching 
her designs Stateside, the offspring of 
the famous psychiatrist wouldn't miss | 
the perfect opportunity to market a 
Freudian slip! 
Patrick Tomcheck 
Los Angeles 


Well, There Is a Very 
Strong Resemblance 
The item we published on the 
welcome light touch at the State 
Department since Lawrence Eagle- 
burger took over as Acting Secretary 
(GRAPEVINE, Sept. 14] seems to have 
given credit where none is due. We 
described the new laminated luggage 
tags that carry a drawing of a portly 
gentleman as being a “jolly caricature 
of Eagleburger, briefcase in hand, 
tootling off to his next destination.” 
That's not the case, points out reader 
Matt Fels of Fort Worth, Texas, a user 
of CorelDRAW computer software, 
who was quick to note, “The ‘Little 
Larry Logo’ is not Eagleburger. 
itis computer clip art from the Pre- 
sentation Task Force. In other 
whimsical images from PTF's collec- 
tion, this same character shakes 

| hands, loses his temper and endures 
a session of telephone-hold music.” 
Adds Fels: “Let's hope State has 
plenty of future op- 
portunities to print 
luggage tags with the 
clip art of Little Larry 
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In the national interest 


With colder weather being felt across the country, it's a sure sign that summer 
is more than officially over. Fall is here, the elections are not far behind, and 
Congress will soon be in recess. 

It's a good time for Congress to take stock of itself. Perhaps our legis- 
lators might even do well if they reviewed their role, according to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. For example, the Preamble to the Constitution 
States: We the People of the United States, in Order to form a more perfect 
Union, establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty to 
Ourselves and our Posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” 

Article |, Section | of the Constitution proposes: “All legislative Powers 
herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the United States...” We 
have underlined portions of those historical texts intentionally. Because some 
members of Congress seem to have gotten away from the intent of our 
founding fathers. 

Obviously, many of the men and women who represent their states 
and districts in America’s national legislature are devoted public servants, 
working both for their constituents and the 4 

Senators and representatives are elected by the people of their home 
states and districts. They have an obligation to represent them. But they are 
also members of a national governing body and have an obligation to the 
country as a whole, as well. 

There are many voices raised in Washington—Mobil's included — 
speaking for or against particular pieces of legislation. And, really, Congress 
ees atte dt It's the way the system was designed. 

ultimately needs to take the broad view and act for the nation 
ra To make its decisions for the common good, the general welfare. 

But all too often petty, partisan politics rears its ugly head. At other 
times, legislation in the national interest gets peppered with amendments 
granting special entitlements, subsidies or tax breaks that water down the 

and defeat its intent. While any one of these may seem trivial by 
itself, cumulatively they add up and are often counterproductive to the 
national interest. Often, the results produce bad legislation, vetoed legislation 
—or, no legislation. 

Many of America's elected representatives have resigned, or elected to 
retire this year. One of the reasons frequently offered up for doing so is that it 
has become too difficult to get things done. Perhaps it's because too many 
things are being done for too many individual purposes. Perhaps it's because 
we, the electorate, have not asked Congress to take on a different mind-set— 
a different vision. 

As a result of the resignations and retirements, and some falls from 
grace in primary elections, there will be more than 100 new people elected to 
Congress this year, regardless of how many incumbents go down to defeat in 
the general election. The time for new —and better —directions couldn't be 
better. 

So, perhaps in the coming election—and all those that follow—we 
should be telling our elected representatives that we will hold them responsi- 
ble not for what they have done to better one person, one business, one dis- 
trict, one state. But for what they have done to better all businesses, all 
people, all states—all America. 

It should not be too much to expect. 


Mobil’ 





~ 








ET OFF THE BEATEN PATH WITHOUT LEAVING TOWN. If you love driving, 
youre always looking for a better way to get from here to there. That's the philosophy behind the 
1993 Mazda 626 ES. Because in a class of cars that strives to be average, this car has unique virtues 
and a character all its own. #8 Its elegant exterior echoes the curves of a coastal highway, while the interior 
cradles you in comfort and security. A 24-valve, aluminum alloy V6 is one of the smoothest, quietest piston 
engines in the world. And an agile suspension gives you the advantage in tight traffic. Harmony of style and 
performance set this new 626 apart. Qualities that are at the heart of every Mazda. %f So take to the road in 


the all-new Mazda 626 ES. And discover how it feels to go your own way every time you turn the key. 


- 


THE 1993 MAZDA 626 ES ~ 


A2.5L 24-valve V6, 4-wheel disc brakes and driver’s-side ™ 
air bag are standard. Antidock brakes are available, as is 


leather-trimmed upholstery? Built at a state-of-the-art plant 
in Flat Rock, Michigan, Best-in-elass, 36-month/50,000-mile, 
no-deductible, “bumper-to-bamper” limited Warranty: See 

dealer for limited-warranty details. Fora free brochure, 

call 1-800-639-1000. 


cor of America, Inc, 
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MISSING IN ACTION: Chief of 
staff Baker is about as 
common a sight around the 
White House as a Democrat 


SCORECARD 


ROSS PEROT’s imperial 
re-entry brings to mind 
others who have been 
overstaying their wel- 
comes lately: 

JOHN MC LAUGHLIN The 
screechy Church Lady 
routine is tired. 

SPIKE LEE Gag me witha 
spoon. 

THE ROYALS After the 
Fergie movie, even The 
Pat Robertson Story 
sounds good. 

DR. KEVORKIAN Is this 
some kind of grisly 
game? 


NIKE ADS Too perky, too 
"80s. 


MICHAEL DOUGLAS 
Infiniti was better off 
with rocks and trees, 


MADONNA Put it all on, 
please. 

MURPHY BROWN Get 
back in the TV set! 
DAN QUAYLE You know 
you're in trouble when 
your spokesman has to 
explain you were joking. 
STEPHEN KING O.K., 
O.K., we're scared. 
ROBERT DORNAN Only 
reason to avoid c-sPAN. 








GRAPEVINE 


By JANICE CASTRO 





Don’t Want to Talk About It 

BEFORE CONSENTING TO BE INTERVIEWED ON SEVERAL NEWS 
shows lately, PRESIDENT BUSH has demanded that reporters 
not ask him about his involvement in Iran-contra. Good Morn- 
ing America agreed to ask only about crime, health care and 
taxes; Bush appeared three times last week. Meet the Press re- 
fused to agree to any limitations and has yet to land an inter- 
view. Says Tim Russert, moderator of Meet the Press: “We just 
can’t let the President set the ground rules for an interview.” 


Pork-Barrel Defense Policy 

WITH THE ELECTION JUST FOUR WEEKS AWAY, DEFENSE SECRE- 
tary Dick Cheney, Acting Secretary of State Larry Eagle- 
burger and Army Secretary Michael Stone have handed their 
Commander in Chief a leg up in the pivotal states of Michigan 
and Ohio. By lobbying hard, they persuaded their friends in 
KUWAIT to agree to buy 236 heavy M1A2 Abrams tanks. The 
tanks are made by General Dynamics in Warren, Michigan, 
and Lima, Ohio. The $1.5 billion Kuwaiti deal could mean 
thousands of jobs. And since it has been consummated just in 
time, maybe thousands of votes. 


Where’s Jimbo? 

AS GEORGE BUSH’S EXTREMELY RELUCTANT SAVIOR, WHITE 
House chief of staff JAMES A. BAKER II! has made himself all but 
invisible since coming back to 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. In 
fact, he’s keeping such a low profile that West Wing staffers 
post notices of rare “J.A.B. III” sightings. Says a top Bush 
campaign official: “We're beginning to think the next time we 
see him, it will be on the side ofa milk carton.” 


Are You Out There, Ross? 


NOW THAT ROSS PEROT IS BACK IN THE RACE, SUBSCRIBERS TO 
the PRODIGY computer-network service want to know when 
he will go on-line. Since August, Prodigy has been running an 
electronic town meeting in which Bill Clinton and George 
Bush chat with its 1.75 million subscribers. Members have 
flooded the candidates with more than 150,000 questions. 
Clinton answered 50 queries, all in a folksy tone, signed “Sin- 
cerely, Bill Clinton.” Bush, who signs his more formal elec- 
tronic notes simply “President George Bush,” has replied to 
only about 25 queries so far. Neither side, though, has been 
willing to answer one of the most popular questions: “If you 
win the election, will you stay on-line?” 


As GM Goes... 

MEMBERS OF AN EXTREMELY PRIVATE, INVITATION-ONLY NEW 
York investors group called aga thought it was a hoot when 
they persuaded former General Motors chairman ROGER 
SMITH last year to take over as cro of one of their investments, 
a tidy little group of rubber-and-plastics manufacturers with 
operations in Ohio, Virginia and Georgia. Before long, though, 
the company was declining fast. Since nobody can bear to fire 
Smith, investment bankers say the owners are now quietly 
trying to peddle the firm for far less than they paid forit. 
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DESERT VOTE: By agreeing to 
buy lots of tanks, Kuwait will 
make Michigan and Ohio 
voters happy 


Film Ati 


The Russian Foreign 
Intelligence Service 
(once known as the kes) 
is starting its own 
newsmagazine. The 
first issue bristles with 
articles about 
espionage, the Russian 
mafia and the infamous 
Lubyanka prison, which 
some of the editors 
probably know 
firsthand. Called SB, the 
monthly also includes 
profiles of kax spies. 
With pictures. 








should celebrate? 


YES NO__ 
57% 35% 


ican adults, 
taken for TIME/CNN on Sept. 22-24 by Yankelovich | 
Shutman. Sampling error is = 2.5%. | 
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The 33-Day 
Three-Legged Race 


Perot’s back in, the debates are on, 
and the campaign pace picks up 


FOR ALL THE COMPLAINTS THAT AMERICAN PRESI- 
dential campaigns are far too long, lingering like a 
chronic disease over the lion’s share of two years, 
the country has suddenly found itself experiment- 
ing—unexpectedly—with what amounts to a one- 
month contest. For it was only last week, with Ross 
Perot’s second coming made official, and with an 
agreement on televised debates at last achieved, 
that Campaign '92’s full dynamics were in place 
Perot, though much diminished by his quixotic 
behavior during the summer, managed to manipu- 
late events like a master puppeteer. He invited top 
advisers of George Bush and Bill Clinton to Dallas, 
where they pitched their respective candidate's pol- 
icies to Perot’s centurions, some of whom are on his 
payroll. Three days later, the mercurial billionaire 
announced that his followers around the country, 
| having found Bush and Clinton wanting, were de- 
manding his active candidacy. Perot twanged that 
| he was “honored to accept their request.” Then he 
| introduced his running mate, retired Vice Admiral 
| James Stockdale (“‘a hero’s hero”), and only vague- 
ly alluded to his tough economic recovery plan. As 
in the initial phase of his campaign, Perot played 
most heavily on his status as a nonpolitician: “The 
people want a new political climate where the sys- 
tem does not attract ego-driven, power-hungry peo- 
ple.” Whether or not he could fairly exclude himself 
from that category, his statement was at least in 
keeping with the season’s rhetoric 
Perot’s program presumably will get a full airing 
in the televised debates agreed to at week’s end by 
Clinton's and Bush's agents. There will be three en- 
counters of the three contenders between Oct. 11 
and 19. The vice-presidential nominees will meet 
once, on Oct. 13 
Perot’s move and the debate deal prompted a 
cloudburst of speculation about how they would af- 
fect the race. In fact, a plausible scenario could be 
made for just about any result other than a Perot 
victory. Never before in the media age has an inde- 
pendent candidate had the money to match the ma- 
jor-party candidates in broadcast advertising. Nev- 
er before have there been three televised debates so 
close together. The impact of these firsts cannot yet 
be calibrated. Together, however, they just might 
serve to focus attention on important issues, like 
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the economy, rather than on the incessant assaults | in June to 60 of 347 counts that he made $4 billion in 
on character that have marked much of the race so | illegal loans to Iraq before Saddam Hussein’s inva- 


far. It has, after all, been a year of serial surprises. 
(See Cover Stories beginning on page 34.) a 


Hot Potatoes 


The Democrats keep tossing touchy 
bills at the White House 


EVEN WHILE THE 102ND CONGRESS RACED TO AD- 
journ for the campaign finale, the Democrats some- 
how found time to stick controversial issues smack 
into President Bush's face. They didn't win many 
fights, but they did raise the discomfort level in the 
White House to record levels. To the Republicans’ 
collective relief, the family-leave bill died on 
Wednesday when the House failed to override 
Bush’s veto of the legislation, which the White 
House opposed as antibusiness. On Friday the 
House left Bush's abortion “gag rule” in place, again 
failing to muster the necessary two-thirds vote to 
overturn the legislation, which bars abortion coun- 
seling by nonphysician workers in federally funded 
family-planning clinics. The vote came the day after 
the Administration's curb on such funding took ef- 
fect. Bush’s Saturday veto of a bill reregulating ca- 
ble TV just might be overridden; it was first passed 
by a more than 2-to-1 vote in both houses. LJ 


Who’s on Trial? 


The cover-up defense in an Iraqgate 
trial gets its day in court 

THROWING OUT A PLEA BARGAIN IS AN UNUSUAL 
step in the U.S. court system. But just about every- 
thing in the continuing legal saga of Christopher 
Drogoul is unusual. Though Drogoul pleaded guilty 





INDEX OF LEADING INDICATORS 


Seasonally adjusted, 1982=100 


Index of 11 indicators meet to predict 
economic activity in the coming 
months. Includes new orders for 
consumer goods, contracts and 


a>, 


| sion of Kuwait, a prosecutor announced last week 


that the government was no longer willing to honor 
that agreement because the defendant lied through- 
out his three-week sentencing hearing. 

But a trial will also open a Pandora's box of alle- 
gations by the former Atlanta branch manager of 
the Italian Banca Nazionale del Lavoro and his at- 
torney Bobby Lee Cook. They say that senior B.N.L. 
officials in Rome not only approved the loans to Iraq 
but that the U.S. and Italian governments were 
aware of the transactions. As proof, Drogoul and 
Cook introduced what they claim is an internal 
bank document written in Italian and slipped under 
Cook's hotel room door last week. The document is 
an executive summary of meetings between bank 
executives, Italian government officials and repre- 
sentatives of the U.S. government held in Washing- 
ton in the spring of 1990, including a White House 
luncheon attended by Italian Ambassador Rinaldo 
Petrignani and Attorney General Richard Thorn- 
burgh. If the document proves authentic, score one 
for Drogoul’s claims of a Bush Administration cov- 
er-up of its role in providing loans to Iraq just before 
the Gulf War. & 


ET CETERA 

FRIENDLY FIRE The U.S. Navy’s streak of misfor- 
tune continues. A Sea Sparrow missile fired off the 
aircraft carrier Saratoga slammed into the bridge of 
a Turkish destroyer in the Aegean Sea, killing five 
sailors including the ship's captain. Chief of Naval 
Operations Admiral Frank Kelso could offer no ex- 
planation for the accident, but preliminary indica- 
tions were that human error was to blame. The inci- 
dent, which occurred during naro joint maneuvers, 
is being investigated by a team of three senior U.S. 
admirals. 


TAKING THE STAND: 
Self-proclaimed fall 
guy Christopher 
Drogoul claims his 
bosses knew 


NEW HOME SALES 


Seasonally adjusted, annual rate 


1 
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LAST CALL With just one month before voters go to the polls, the nation’s economic indicators flashed yellow last week. The New 


York City-based Conference Board reported that consumer confidence fell 2.6 points in September, its third drop in a row, The 
Commerce Department revealed that its index of leading indicators fell 0.2 
showed a tiny 0.1% improvement, to 7.5%. President Bush proclaimed it “very good news.” Labor Secretary Lynn Martin was 


more precise: “It is good that the news is not awful.” 
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6 in August. And the latest unemployment figures 














THE WEEK 


DEMOCRACY WINS: 
Members of Brazil's 
Chamber of Deputies 
in Brasilia cheer the 
vote on impeachment. 
Inset: Franco, now 
acting President. 


26 


TEMPORARY RELIEF Former Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger has won a big one in the legal 
wrangles leading toward his trial in connection 
with the Iran-contra affair. Federal Judge Thomas 
Hogan in Washington dismissed a critical count 
charging Weinberger with obstruction of Congress 
in concealing the existence of more than 1,700 
pages of handwritten notes taken during key meet- 
ings in 1985 and 1986. Weinberger still faces counts 
of lying to Congress about Saudi financial support 
for the contras and delivery of U.S. missiles to Iran 


‘ 





It’s Official: 
The System Works 


Brazil impeaches its President and 
will try him on charges of corruption 


IMPEACHING A CHIEF EXECUTIVE IS A DEADLY SERI- 
ous matter, so it would have been understandable if 
Brazilians had felt dejected after the lower house of 
Congress ousted President Fernando Collor de 
Mello. Instead, the country exploded into cheers 
and celebrated the impeachment as a victory for de- 
mocracy. Before the Congress building in Brasilia, a 
crowd of 100,000, many of them young people, 
hugged and danced. 

The impeachment vote in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties was a lopsided 441 to 38. Collor is suspended for 
up to six months, during which the Senate will try 
him on charges of corruption. Vice President Ita- 
mar Franco, a longtime Senator, became Acting 
President. Collor did not appear publicly after the 
vote, but Justice Minister Célio Borja said the Presi- 
dent took the news “with great dignity.” He said 
Collor does not plan to step down permanently un- 
less the Senate finds him guilty, an outcome most 
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political leaders now think is inevitable. In fact, Col- 
lor’s trials may not end in the Senate. Attorney Gen- 
eral Aristides Junqueira is preparing to file crimi- 
nal charges of corruption and malfeasance. 

It is the first presidential impeachment in Bra- 
zil's 103-year history as a republic. The country had 
held high hopes for Collor, 43, who was elected in 
1989 on an anticorruption platform. But last August 
a special congressional commission found strong 
evidence that Collor had accepted $6.5 million from 
a slush fund operated by his former campaign fund 
raiser. Now the country’s hopes—well founded so 
far—are for an orderly transition of power. ra 


Follow the Money 


Operation Green Ice breaks up the 
Cali cartel’s financial network 


“WE'VE PUT A SMART BOMB DOWN THE SMOKESTACK 
of the financial part of the Cali cartel’s operations,” 
said U.S. Deputy Attorney General George Terwil- 
liger. The Desert Storm terminology seemed at 
odds with the central metaphor of Operation Green 
Ice, the international drug bust that broke up the 
complex financial infrastructure of Colombia’s pre- 
mier cocaine cartel. But the effect was at least as im- 
pressive. Law-enforcement officials from the U.S. 
and seven other nations coordinated an assault of 
unprecedented depth and scope on Cali’s network 
of money managers and distributors. At week's end, 
more than 165 people had been arrested, including 
seven of the cartel’s most important money laun- 
derers, seizing $50.3 million in ill-gotten assets and 
uncovering mountains of cartel financial records. 
For the first time, Italian, Spanish and British 
police joined their counterparts in the Drug En- 
forcement Administration in undercover storefront 
stings that penetrated the cartel’s money-moving 
operations in Europe. In Rome, authorities arrested 
30 people, including one member apiece from each 
of Italy’s most legendary—and lethal—organized 
crime groups: the Mafia, Camorra and 'Ndrangheta. 
The arrests underscored the existence of a danger- 
ous alliance between the Cali cartel, which controls 
80% to 90% of the world cocaine production, and Ita- 
ly’s formidable organized crime groups. “Money is 
the life blood of a drug organization, and our efforts 
to dismantle the financial apparatus are as impor- 
tant as, if not more important than, drug seizures,” 
said the Justice Department’s Terwilliger. But the 
heavy demand for drugs—both in the U.S. and Eu- 
rope—suggests there's plenty of life left in the co- 
caine business. oT 


Talks, ataPrice _ 


Adeal freeing terrorists brings the 
A.N.C back to the table in South Africa 


ROBERT MCBRIDE, 29, KILLED THREE WHITE WOMEN 
with a car bomb outside a Durban pub. Barend Stry- 
dom, 27, gunned down seven blacks in downtown 
Pretoria. Once condemned to death, McBride and 
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THE WEEK 


SPOILER: 

Just when the A.N.c. 
and De Klerk agree to 
reconvene talks, 
Buthelezi backs off 


DEATH It is the one 
unchanging aspect of the 
seasons in war-ravaged 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. As 


Muslim authorities 


announced an official death 
toll of 14,364 for six months of 
war, even soccer fields, like 
the one pictured in Sarajevo, 
were being converted to 
graveyards. Last week the 
U.S. State Department 
revealed evidence of yet 
another massacre by ethnic 
Serb forces of some 3,000 
Muslims in the city of Brcko 


Strydom walked free last week when President 
F.W. de Klerk released 150 prisoners in a deal to en- 
tice Nelson Mandela's African National Congress 
back to the negotiating table. Most of the convicts 
had been serving time for violent acts in the anti- 
apartheid cause, but Strydom’s release was an obvi- 
ous sop to whites: as leader of the ultra-right White 
Wolves, he had become a hero for some militant Af- 
rikaners. Nonetheless, many blacks and whites 
were appalled. 

But De Klerk’s gamble paid off, up to a point. Cit- 
ing the prisoner releases and other “substantial” 
moves by De Klerk to curb violence, the a.N.c. voted 
unanimously to resume negotiations with the gov- 


ernment and scale back its “mass action” campaign | 


of marches and strikes. Unfortunately, this new co- 
ziness prompted a sometime De Klerk ally, Mango- 
suthu Buthelezi, leader of the Inkatha Freedom Par- 
ty and the KwaZulu homeland, to angrily announce 
his own boycott of the talks and warn of possibly 
more violence to come. 

Buthelezi’s objections raised doubts about 
whether multiparty talks could resume by the end 
of the year as De Klerk and Mandela hoped. The 
peace process has managed, however, to survive de- 
spite the Sept. 7 killing of 29 a.n.c. protesters who 
marched on the “independent” homeland of Ciskei. 
In findings released last week, Justice Richard 
Goldstone criticized a.N.c. officials for exposing 
their followers to danger but reserved his strongest 
condemnation for Ciskei authorities, saying “their 
indiscriminate shooting at innocent demonstrators 
was morally indefensible.” 


Psst! Want to Buy 
A Factory? 
Russia’s program to issue shares in 


its economy gets off to a tepid start 


IT WAS A SALESMAN’S WORST NIGHTMARE. TO 
launch its massive campaign to privatize state in- 
dustries on Oct. 1, Boris Yeltsin’s government be- 
gan issuing vouchers worth 10,000 rubles (U.S.$33) 
to every man, woman and child in Russia to be used 
toward buying shares in newly privatized enter- 
prises, It could hardly give them away. Despite the 
pitch, the offer was met with widespread confusion 
and apathy. One poll revealed that fully half of Mos- 
cow residents did not know what to do with the 
vouchers once they got them. 

Hoping to create a middle class of property hold- 
ers, the government is urging Russian citizens not 





| to sell their vouchers for quick cash until after the 


New Year, when they can begin exchanging them 
for shares in factories, shops and other properties. 
“Remember, inflation will devalue the money you 
get from selling your vouchers,” Acting Prime Min- 
ister Yegor Gaidar warned on state television, “but 
it cannot devalue the property backing them.” 
Despite inflation of 1,000% this year, not every- 
one cared to take heed of Gaidar’s advice. In pri- 
vate trading in Moscow, single vouchers were re- 
portedly fetching anywhere from 500 to 50,000 
rubles. Though conservative opponents called the 


@ | program “deeply depraved” and have tried unsuc- 


last spring. The approaching 
winter could exact a far worse 
toll. U.N. relief officials 
warned that as many as 
400,000 people in Bosnia could 
die of exposure and starvation. 
Said Cedric Thornberry, 
civilian commissioner of U.N. 
forces in former Yugoslavia: 
“The world is not yet fully 
aware of the dimensions of 
what is staring it in the face.” 
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cessfully to derail it in parliament, the government 
pressed on, vowing that every citizen will have re- 
ceived a voucher by Dec. 31. By then perhaps, Rus- 
sians will have figured out whether they should 
buy, sell or hold. @ 


ET CETERA 


THE BILL COMES DUE One way or another, the U.N. | 


Security Council decreed, Iraq had to pay compen- 
sation to its Gulf War victims and cover the costs of 
inspectors and relief workers in Iraq. Baghdad 
asked permission to sell its oil, now embargoed, but 
the U.N. said it would have to handle all the money 
such sales would earn. Iraq balked. Last Friday the 
Security Council broke the deadlock with a resolu- 


tion that permits the U.N. to take over Iraqi deposits | 
left in banks around the globe. The action is expect- | 


ed to cost Iraq about $1 billion. 


Trimming Frills 
At the Big Store 


Sears unloads sideline operations 
so it can concentrate on retailing 


OUT LOOKING TO BUY A CRAFTSMAN POWER DRILL? 
While you're at it, why not bring home a mortgage 
and a couple of shares of AT&T? As unlikely a shop- 
ping trip as that might seem, it was the scenario on 
which Sears, Roebuck & Co. built its 1980s growth 
strategy to turn the nation’s prototype “Big Store” 
into one of the largest retail companies on earth. A 
decade later, the retailer’s executives at the land- 
mark Sears Tower corporate headquarters in down- 
town Chicago have admitted defeat. In one of the 
most painful setbacks in its 106-year history, Sears 
announced that it would soon begin dismantling its 
$57 billion financial and merchandising empire. 

In the end, the humiliating irony for the company 
that invented such American-style trademarks as 
national merchandising, catalog shopping and even 
store-wide sales was that it was better at selling 
stocks, bonds, credit cards and insurance policies 
than it was at satisfying its core retail customers. 
Such financial ventures as its Coldwell Banker real 
estate unit, Allstate Insurance, Discover credit cards 
and Dean Witter are currently generating 90% of 
Sears’ earnings, while income from its 860 retail 
stores has declined 33% this year. Rather than help 
Sears’ growth, most analysts believe, the financial 
units only subsidized its failure to compete during 
the retail revolution that produced such fierce, 
profit-taking rivals as Wal-Mart, Home Depot, the 
Gap and Circuit City. Furthermore, its urge to grow 
saddled Sears with a $38 billion debt that has left 
bond markets and shareholders increasingly restive. 

After its new restructuring, Sears will be back 
pretty much where it started—with the stores and its 
Allstate subsidiary, founded 60 years ago. In addi- 
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tion, the company will have to deal with the future of 
its trademark catalog, reported to be losing $200 mil- 
lion annually. As it goes back to business behind the 
counter, Sears must seek anew the answer to the re- 
tailer’s most important question: What does the cus- 
tomer really want? 5 


Big Blue’s Blues 


Another deep round of belt tightening 
is changing the shape of IBM 


IT WAS SHOCKING ENOUGH WHEN THE BLUEST OF 
America’s blue-chip companies, IBM, announced 
last November that 20,000 of its 350,000 employees 
would either retire or resign by the end of this year. 
But when the estimate of departing workers dou- 
bled to 40,000 last week, the effect was numbing, 
both to the public and to the markets, where IBM 
stock is trading near its 10-year low. By the time the 
last pink slip and gold watch are handed out, the 
world’s largest computer company will be but 
three-quarters the size it was in 1985. 

IBM’s downsizing will change not only the vol- 
ume but the very nature of its business. The compa- 
ny announced last week that it would reduce its 
manufacturing capacity 40% by shrinking many of 
its 30 factories worldwide. More than half the cuts 
will come from facilities that make semiconductors; 
others from the mainframe business, weakened by 
the growing popularity of personal computers. To 
pay for the cutbacks, the company said it would take 
a $2.1 billion charge against earnings, a move that 
could make 1992 the second loss year in a row. Top 
IBMers are trained to look at the bright side. The 
cutbacks, they say, will reduce overhead by about 
$4 billion beginning in 1993. w 


School of Hard Knocks 


Some stations have pretty liberal 
definitions of educational television 


WOULDN'T IT BE GREAT IF GROWNUPS SAID WATCH- 
ing cartoons on TV was as good as going to school? 
Turns out, some have. In order to meet the standards 
imposed by the Children’s Television Act of 1990, a 
number of local stations around the country are 
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ATMS FOR ADA 
Citibank is 
equipping 
automated-teller 
machines in its 
575 branches 
nationwide with 
high-resolution 
graphics and easy- 
to-read symbols 
for people with 
disabilities, thus 
conforming to the 
Americans with 
Disabilities Act. To 
enter the amount 
of the transaction, 
users tap the 
screen. Video- 
game-style bleeps 
signal completion 
of each step. The 
design also allows 
for easier 
wheelchair access. 
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In the last five years, [ 
environmental consultant 
s=— Richard Fuller has put in over 
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THE EVERETT COLLECTION 


MEET GEORGE JETSON: 





Congress found that 
“on average, a child 
spends more time 
watching television 


than he or she spends 


in school” 
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GARTHATHON 
‘Take our word for 
it: there was a time 
when country- 
music charts did 
not mention Garth 
Brooks. Those 
bygone days 
receded farther 
into the past at last 
week's Country 
Music Association 
Awards, where 
Brooks was named 
Entertainer of the 
Year and lassoed 
Album of the Year 


for Ropin’ the Wind. 


claiming that many 
Saturday-morning 
cartoon and kiddy 
shows, including 7he 
Jetsons, GJ. Joe, Su- 
per Mario Brothers 
and Leave It to Bea- 
ver, are “education- 
al” in nature. In a re- 
port prepared by the 
Center for Media 
Education in Takoma 
Park, Maryland, con- 
sumer groups charge 
that these stations 
are skirting the law's 
intent to upgrade 
children’s TV programming by lumping all pro- 
grams into vague categories such as “programs spe- 
cifically designed for children.” As it is, says the re- 
port, 60% of the scarce news shows for children that 
do appear are relegated to time slots between 5:30 
and 7 a.m. 

The law was intended to force educational sub- 
stance into a Saturday-morning lineup traditionally 
filled with goofy animation programs. But an exami- 
nation of license-renewal applications revealed that 
many stations summarized plots of entertainment 
shows in ways that made them sound educational. 
Take one station's description of G_/, Joe: “The Joes 
fight against an evil that has the capabilities of mass 
destruction of society.” Says Peggy Charren, 
founder of Action for Children’s Television, who 
lobbied for the law: “The response of the broadcast 
industry to its new mandate to serve children is 
horrifying once you stop laughing. If their lawyers 
weren't drunk, they must be sick.” Not necessarily. 
Regulators in the Reagan Administration once tried 
to cut funds for school lunch programs by classify- 








worried universities already struggling to chart a 
path between the 1964 Civil Rights Act, which out- 
laws racial discrimination, and the 1978 Supreme 
Court decision in the case of white medical school ap- 
plicant Allan Bakke, which bans reverse discrimina- 
tion and racial quotas. . 


ET CETERA 

DEATH SENTENCE When lawyers sought to find out 
why more blacks and Hispanics weren't serving on 
grand juries in Hartford, Connecticut, they made a 
surprising discovery. Citizens of Hartford haven't 
been doing their fair share of grand jury duty for the 
past three years. Not that they were shirking their 
civic responsibilities. A computer glitch forced the d 
at the end of Hartford into the column used for infor- 
mation about prospective federal jurors, The result: 
5,500 healthy Hartford citizens were listed as dead. 
“It’s caused us a lot of grief,” concedes Kevin Rowe, 
the clerk of the federal court. 


FINISHING LINE 


ALWAYS ROYAL George Brett has been one of the 
game's great clutch hitters, which served the Kansas 
City veteran well last week when he became only the 
18th major leaguer ever to get 3,000 hits. Brett admits 
alittle worry about his timing (the hit came in the sea- 
son's final week), and Royals fans groused about his 
placement (during an away game). But maybe Brett 
had a plan; No. 3,000 came in Anaheim, California, 
not far from his home in Rancho Mirage. 





ing catsup as a vegetable. a — 

Minimaps 
Back to Bakke For Human Cells 
Berkeley’s law school agrees to Scientists provide the first guides to 


change its admissions procedures 


TIPTOEING ALONG THE FINE LINE THAT SEPARATES 
affirmative action from reverse discrimination is a 
delicate act. At Boalt Hall, the law school of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, they thought they 
had it right with an admissions policy that since 1968 
has aimed for an enrollment of 23% to 27% minority 
students. But last week, after a two-year investiga- 
tion, the Department of Education announced that 
Berkeley had gone too far in accommodating minor- 
ities. The university denied any wrongdoing but said 
it would consider dropping ethnicity or race as a de- 
termining factor in selecting law school applicants 
from its waiting list. It may also halt the practice of 
assigning all applications from a single minority 
group to one admissions team. But the law school 
vows to continue giving “special consideration” to 
minority applicants and even to maintain “target” 
ranges for minority enrollment. 

The prolonged investigation of Boalt Hall has 
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two chromosomes 


FINDING A SINGLE GENE AMONG THE ESTIMATED 
100,000 genes scattered along the 23 pairs of chro- 
mosomes in human cells is every bit as daunting as 
finding the proverbial needle in a haystack. But now 
the quest has been made simpler, at least for two of 
those chromosomes. As reported in the research 
journal Nature, investigators in Paris have pub- 
lished the first map to describe in the correct order 
all the most important subsections of the 21st chro- 
mosome—the one that harbors genes associated 
with Down syndrome, Alzheimer’s disease and oth- 
er neurological disorders. Simultaneously, re- 
searchers in Boston published a similar map, in Sci- 
ence, for the Y chromosome, which is vital to male 
development. 

These achievements will help researchers deci- 
pher the genetic blueprint of human beings. They 
will not, however, by themselves lead to useful ther- 
apies anytime in the near future. Because of the 





SEPTEMBER 27-OCTOBER 3, 


complicated interplay between heredity and envi- 
ronment, knowing where a gene is located and what 
it looks like is only a first step. Years of research are 
still required to determine how and why a particu- 
lar gene causes a disease and what treatments will 








be needed to cure it. cy 
Where Have You Been? 
Late by about a decade, a missing 
comet finally streaks into view 


EVERY AUGUST, COMET SWIFT-TUTTLE LEAVES A 
spectacular calling card. The trail of dust it sheds 
on its journey around the sun intersects Earth’s or- 
bit and flares into the Perseid meteor shower, The 
comet itself last appeared in 1862, and based on the 
orbit calculated at that time, it should have showed 
up again between 1979 and 1983. It didn't. 

But last week a Japanese comet hunter spotted a 
faint blob through powerful binoculars, and a check 
of its orbit confirmed that Swift-Tuttle had come 
back at last (it may be barely visible to the naked eye 
in November). Why so late? A comet's orbit is deter- 
mined only by careful plotting of its position when 
it’s visible; evidently the 1862 measurements were 
off. To his credit, Brian Marsden, of the Harvard- 
Smithsonian Center for Astrophysics, had argued 
in a 1973 paper that Swift-Tuttle might be late. Few 
astronomers paid attention—but Marsden’s predic- 
tion was only 17 days off. ® 





Tilting at Sacred Cows 


Agroup of doctors bad-mouth milk, 
shaking up parents and pediatricians 


AS IF PARENTS DID NOT HAVE ENOUGH TO WORRY 
about, the Physicians Committee for Responsible 
Medicine is trying to make them feel guilty about 
giving milk to their children. At a press conference 
in Boston, a group of well-known physicians, in- | 
cluding, of all people, Dr. Benjamin Spock, ques- 
tioned the nutritional value of cow's milk and 
warned that it could actually prove harmful to some 
youngsters. “There's no reason to drink cow’s milk 
at any time in your life,” said Dr. Frank Oski, direc- 
tor of pediatrics at the Johns Hopkins University. 





DIED. Paul Jabara, 44, songwriter and actor who won an Os- 
car and a Grammy for Donna Summer's 1978 disco song 
Last Dance; of cancer; in Los Angeles. Jabara also wrote 


1992 


“It was designed for calves, it was not designed for 
humans, and we should all stop drinking it today, 
this afternoon.” 

Can it be all that bad? To be sure, dairy products 
are not the only source of such vital nutrients as cal- 
cium and phosphorus. A cup of milk provides 300 
mg of calcium, compared with 250 mg for a cup of 
cooked kale. And O.K., some children are allergic to 
milk and therefore must get their calcium and other 
minerals from other foods. But for most children 
over the age of one, cow's milk is a perfectly ade- 
quate source of several important nutrients. 

“These recommendations by the Physicians 
Committee for Responsible Medicine are very irre- 
sponsible,” says Dr, Ronald Kleinman, chair of the 
Committee on Nutrition for the American Academy 
of Pediatrics. The academy agrees that breast milk 
or iron-fortified infant formula is best for the first 
12 months of life. “But we don’t say that babies are 
going to be harmed by cow’s milk or that there is a 
danger to them,” Kleinman notes. “Dairy products 
are not perfect foods, but they are concentrated 
with many of the forms of nutrients that children 
need to grow well.” @ 


A Question of Color 


Treatable ills cause the gaps in U.S. 
infant-mortality rates 


A TRAGIC FACT OF LIFE IN THE U.S, IS THAT BLACK 
children under the age of one die at twice the rate 
of white infants. Much of the disparity in mortality 
can be traced to the large number of African-Amer- 
ican babies who are born underweight, particular- 
ly those weighing less than 1,500 grams, or 3.3 Ibs. 
As one might expect, figuring out why this occurs 
requires a closer look at maternal health. Accord- 
ing to a study in the New England Journal of Medi- 
cine, very nearly all the excess mortality is directly 
related to four common pregnancy problems. In- 
fection or rupture of the amniotic membranes ac- 
counted for 38% of the increase in underweight 
births. Premature labor accounted for 21%. High 
blood pressure contributed 12%, and uterine bleed- 
ing 10%. All these conditions are treatable—which 
suggests that the key to diminishing infant mortal- 
ity in the U.S. lies in improving the overall health 
of women. a 





Ls 
MILESTONES 


Montana. 


songs for Barbra Streisand, Diana Ross and Julio Iglesias. 


As an actor, he appeared onstage in Hair and Jesus Christ 
Superstar, and in such films as Midnight Cowboy and Star 80, 


DIED. Bruce Vorhauer, 50), the inventor of the Today contra- 
ceptive sponge; by his own hand; in Salmon Lake, Montana. 
Vorhauer made millions of dollars from his device, but re- 


SO IT'S NOT PERFECT: 
But then who wants to 
spread kale all over 
their breakfast cereal? 


MORTALITY  tatant 
RATES 1000 
per 1,000 
live births 
RANK* (1990) 
| Japan 5 
2 Finland 6 
3 Hong Kong 7 
4U.K. 8 
U.S. Whites 8.1! 
5U.S. (total) ] 
6 Israel 10 
7 Cuba 11 
12 Jamaica 16 
13 Kuwait 17 
15 Chile 20 
19 Sri Lanka 26 
*Does not show other countries that 
tied for the same position. '}989 figures 
Soweres Wor Heath Onganuaton, 
National Center for Health Statistes 


cently went bankrupt. In 1990 Vorhauer unsuccessfully 
sought the Republican nomination for the U.S. Senate from 


DEATH REVEALED. Feodor Chaliapin Jr., 87, actor best known 
for his role as the dog-walking grandfather in the 1987 mov- 


ie Moonstruck; in Rome on Sept. 17. Chaliapin, who began as 


1986 thriller The Name of the Rose. 
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a silent screen star, found career success in his 80s when he 
played the blind, murderous monk Jorge de Burgos in the 
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COVER STORIES 


Perot’s return—and the specter of trilateral 
debates—jolts a race that was looking like a Clinton 
blowout. But will the final results change? 


By MICHAEL DUFFY WASHINGTON 


OU KNEW SOMETHING HAD TO 
give when George Bush started 
arguing with a 6-ft.chicken. For 
nearly a month, the President's 
men had been stiff-arming the 
dates and format proposed by a 
bipartisan debate commission 
and endorsed by Bill Clinton 
The challenger was scoring political points 
by declaring that his opponent was afraid to 
face him man-to-man. Bush’s charges of 
tax-and-spend liberalism, like his aggres- 
sive attacks on Clinton’s draft record, were 
unable to dent the Democrat's double-digit 
lead in the polls. But when the Clinton 
forces began infiltrating Bush rallies with 
workers dressed in yellow-feathered chick- 
en costumes and armed with signs reading 
WHY WON'T CHICKEN GEORGE DEBATE”, the 
President lost his cool 

“You talking about the draft-record 
chicken or are you talking about the chick- 
en in the Arkansas River?”’ Bush asked 
one plumed heckler last week. “Which 
one are you talking about? Which one? 
Get out of here. Maybe it’s the draft? Is 
that what's bothering you?” 

The bird’s answer is unrecorded, But 
on Thursday, the man who had been writ 
ten off as “the yellow Ross of Texas’’—bil- 
lionaire businessman Ross Perot—ruffled 
a few feathers of his own by dramatically 
re-entering the race he quit on July 16 
The next day, the logjam over debates 
burst as negotiators for the Bush and Clin- 
ton camps announced that three presiden- 
tial face-offs and one vice-presidential 
meeting would take place between Sun- 
day, Oct. 11, and Monday, Oct. 19 

A lightning bolt of uncertainty had 
crashed into a campaign that was shaping 
up as a likely Democratic blowout. Sud- 
denly, the battle between a flagging in- 
cumbent and his brash young challenger 
was transformed into a weird tag-team 
contest in which the newcomer might join 
forces with one man against the other—or 
beat up on both of them simultaneously 
And the complicated debate calculus that 
had been at the center of weeks of negotia- 


tions was skewed by the prospect of an un 
precedented three-way debate. 

No one expects Perot to win the elec- 
tion—a cnn/Gallup poll taken the day be- 
fore his re-entry gave the Texan only 7%, 
against 35% for Bush and 52% for Clin- 
ton—but he has the potential to swing 
some key states into one column or the 
other and thus influence the electoral vote 
tally. Given Clinton’s commanding lead, it 
is possible that Perot’s reappearance act 
will have no effect on the outcome. But it 
offered the Republicans an unexpected 
break and a chance to beat the odds. “The 
race wasn't going anywhere for us,” said a 
Bush campaign official. “Now we have a 
window of opportunity to change their 
minds. It is not a guarantee, but it is at 
least an opening for us.” 

Nothing holds as much potential for 
Bush as the string of debates beginning 
this Sunday. The unprecedented sched- 
ule—four 90-minute debates crammed 
into a nine-day period—is the result of an 
argument, oddly sympathetic to Bush, 
that the Clinton camp made in the final 
hours of negotiations between the two 
campaigns last week. Clinton’s seconds 
wanted fewer, and immediate, debates in 
order to cement more quickly the public's 
general preference for the Arkansas Gov- 
ernor. Bush's team wanted to string the 
debates over a longer period of time to give 
the incumbent a better chance to jostle the 
electorate’s dim view of his performance 
in office—and allow for a last-minute Clin- 
ton error. But Clinton's team insisted that 
the embattled Bush could make his case 
more effectively in a highly concentrated 
manner. After initially balking at the argu- 
ment, the Bush team finally agreed. “At 
first,” said a Bush negotiator, “we would 
have preferred to stretch it out. But the 
Clinton people said that any impact we 
would have would quickly peter out, and 
our team came to believe that might be 
true.” Added a Clinton counterpart: “Do- 
ing the debates fast ended up being in both 
sides’ interests for totally different rea- 
sons.’ Both camps split the difference on 
format, agreeing to one debate before a 
panel of journalists, another before jour- 
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CLINTON: 


In the first debate, 
he must keep his 
answers simple 
and avoid 
spouting 10-point 
lists. Mainly, he 
must give 
Americans a 
reason to vote for 
him and not just 
against Bush. 





PEROT: 


Notoriously 
intolerant of 
criticism, the 
Texan must 
remain cool under 
fire. Instead of 
waving his book 
from the podium, 
he will have to 
detail his deficit- 
reduction plans. 


Nota natural 
debater, he will 
have to project 
“presidential” 
qualities such as 
strength and 
sincerity. Given 
the poor economy, 
he must stress 
foreign policy 
competence. 
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Last laugh? Perot and King share 
a joke during an ad break 


nalists and a single moderator, and a third 
led by a moderator with questions taken 
from the audience. The vice presidential 
debate will have a single moderator. 

The big mystery was why Perot was re- 


joining a contest that was likely to cost 


him tens of millions of dollars with no 
chance of victory. Part of the answer—per- 
haps the whole answer—was ego gratifica- 
tion. When he abruptly quit the race in 
July rather than face probing questions 
about his background, business dealings 
and family matters, his reputation nose- 
dived. Perot received hundreds of little 
looking glasses in the mail from angry 
supporters who demanded that he “look 
himself in the mirror.” The backlash 
shamed the proud Texan. “His worst 
nightmare was to go down in history as a 
quitter,” said an ex-associate, “It was a 
burr under his saddle that he couldn't 
stand—he had to get it under control.” 
Like some kind of political cryogenicist, 
Perot kept his campaign in suspended ani- 
mation after July, spending $4 million in 
August to keep offices open and volunteers 
on board. Meanwhile, he published an eco- 
nomic plan—composed largely by a team of 
graduate students—that made it to the best- 
seller list, thanks partly to mass purchases 
by Perot’s own field operatives. That plan, a 
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drastic deficit-reducing blueprint, provided 
the foundation stone for Perot’s subsequent 
claims that neither major candidate was ad- 
dressing the issues. 


WO WEEKS AGO, PEROT ADMIT- 
ted that his withdrawal had 
been “a mistake,” signaling his 
intention to rejoin the race. His 
requests that state coordina- 
tors meet with delegations 
from the Clinton and Bush 
campaigns in Dallas last week 


and then canvass the volunteers on 
whether he should run were regarded as 
mere formalities. On the one hand, the 
Perotistas criticized the Clinton envoys 
for promising to use income generated by 
upper-income tax hikes to cut middle- 
class taxes rather than reduce the deficit. 
On the other hand, the volunteers found 
the Bush team vague on entitlement cuts 
and short on evidence to support their 
claim to drastic deficit reduction in five 
years. Perhaps the strangest point of the 
meetings came when Jack Kemp, the ex- 
citable Housing Secretary famous for 
abandoning Bush whenever the urge hits 
him, bounded to his feet and exclaimed, 
“Run, Ross! Run, Ross, and let the chips 
fall where they may.” 
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When Perot formally announced his 
candidacy last Thursday, he insisted that 
he was getting back in because “the volun- 
teers in all 50 states have asked me.” Be- 
traying a striking ignorance of how he is 
now perceived by the general public, he lat- 
er said, “The people want a new political cli- 
mate, where the system does not attract 
ego-driven, power-hungry people.” Perot’s 
brief appearance before the press gave his 
supporters little reason for optimism. His 
brusque handling of a few questions—“‘Just 
have fun, get raises and bonuses, play got- 
cha. I don’t care,” he snapped at reporters— 
revealed that the distemper that drove him 
from the race three months ago will hamper 
his path to redemption 

But the Texan is not likely to hold 
many press conferences. His campaign 
strategy will focus on national television— 
not only on shows like Larry King Live, 
whose softball questions and free airtime 
inflated the Perot bubble in the first place, 
but also on large amounts of paid advertis- 
ing. He has already committed a million 
dollars to buy half-hour blocks of network 
television time this week. 

Will that be enough to rekindle the 
support that actually had Perot leading in 
some polls last spring? Highly doubtful. 
Surveys conducted by the Clinton camp 











PEROT’S NUMBER TWO 


WHEN ROSS PEROT INTRODUCED HIS VICE-PRESI- 
dential candidate last week, he called him a 
“hero's hero” and “a man of steel.”’ James Stock- 
dale, 68, a highly decorated former Navy fighter 
pilot and pow, fits those descriptions. But it re- 
mains to be seen whether the retired vice admi- 
ral is too prickly and independent to weather the 
give-and-take of a presidential campaign any 
more gracefully than Perot. 

A native of Abingdon, Illinois, and a 1946 
graduate of Annapolis, Stockdale was one of the 
most celebrated pows of the Vietnam War. Cap- 
tured in 1965 when he parachuted from his crip- 
pled A-4 jet, he spent nearly eight years at the camp known as 
the Hanoi Hilton. He endured regular torture sessions, and 
was often kept in leg irons and solitary confinement. At one 
point he severely bruised and cut himself so his captors would 
not dare parade him in front of their propaganda cameras. 
Stockdale, who still limps from his wartime injuries, was 
awarded the Medal of Honor and 26 combat decorations. His 
wife Sybil first persuaded Perot to take up the pow/MIA cause, 
thus paving the way for his close friendship with her husband. 

A conservative intellectual who quoted the Stoic philoso- 
pher Epictetus to the press last week (‘‘A life not put to the test 
is not worth living’’), Stockdale has spent most of his post-Viet- 
nam career in a succession of academic and think-tank jobs. 
He has taught at the Naval War College and Stanford Universi- 
ty, and was president at the Citadel. Since 1981 he has been a 
fellow of the Hoover Institution, an independent conservative 
research center that is located on the Stanford campus. Stock- 
dale also served on the board of the ultra-right-wing Rockford 
Institute in Rockford, Illinois, from 1989 to 1991 and contribut- 














ed to its monthly periodical, Chronicles, at a time 
when the organization came under fire from oth- 
er conservatives for being “insensitive” to anti- 
Semitism. Stockdale’s articles, however, dwelled 
on his own Vietnam experience. 

Stockdale’s only previous involvement in 
presidential politics was running Ronald Rea- 
gan’s California campaign in 1980, a service that 
merited the lifelong Republican an honorary 
post in the Administration overseeing White 
: House fellowships. In the current race, 

he is likely to play the “outside” man, 
stumping in the hinterlands while 
Perot concentrates on television ap- 
pearances. But Stockdale, who is in- 
tensely private and introspective, may 
not prove adept at the traditional hand- 
pumping and baby-kissing role. 

Throughout his career, he has ex- 
hibited a stubborn unwillingness to 
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From a Pow compromise his principles. He quit after 
in Vietnam his first year at the Citadel because of 
toaV.P. disagreements with the school’s board 
candidate in over reforms he sought, including an 


end to freshman hazing. Stockdale went 
on to teach ethics at Stanford, but the university eliminated his 
course after only one year. Stockdale claimed that he was 
dropped because of his affiliation with the controversial Hoo- 
ver Institution, a charge Stanford officials denied. No one, 
however, takes issue with Stockdale’s frank self-description: 
“Tam not an organization man.” —By David Seideman. 
Reported by Julie Johnson/Washington and Richard Woodbury/Dallas 


agree with a published poll showing that 
nearly three-quarters of Americans now 
have no intention of voting for Perot; 
Bush's aides peg Perot’s support at no 
more than 14%. 

Clinton says he won't change his strat- 
egy to contend with Perot’s return. That’s 
partly bravado talking: Perot may make it 
somewhat easier for Bush to win in the 
Deep South as well as in some of the more 
closely fought battleground states, such as 
New Jersey, Michigan and Pennsylvania. 
However, Perot does put Clinton closer to 
victory in some Western states and may 
even tip Texas and its 32 electoral votes 
into the Clinton camp. As one Bush official 
put it, “By and large, Perot is a wash, a net 
nothing. It doesn’t close the current gap or 
change the numbers in our favor.” 

In an effort to narrow the gap, the Bush 
team last week aired two advertisements 
criticizing the Governor as a_high-tax 
wafiler whose economics “you can’t trust.” 
One spot portrays real middle-income 
Americans—a steam fitter, a scientist, two 
sales representatives and a housing lend- 
er—whose taxes supposedly would be 
raised by as much as $2,072 under Clinton's 


plan. It turned out that the Bush team had | 
calculated the figures by totting up the 


numbers in Clinton's economic plan and 





then making up the shortfall in revenues 
with higher income taxes. 

Clinton was so furious at the Bush at- 
tack ad that he instantly ordered up a coun- 
terattack that will air next week. But a sepa- 
rate Clinton ad unveiled last week made the 
politically unrealistic claim that Bush 
would give millionaires a $108,000 tax cut— 
a figure derived by assuming that Congress 
would adopt Bush's capital-gains tax-cut 
proposal, which it has repeatedly killed. 
Clinton pronounced himself relieved that 
the counterpunching had begun. “We're at 
the body-contact stage of the campaign,” he 
said late one night last week aboard his 
campaign plane, “and | like that.” 

Clinton will soon begin one-on-one 
practice debates against Robert Barnett, a 
Washington attorney who has played 
Bush in Democratic warm-up sessions 
since 1984, when Geraldine Ferraro de- 
bated the former Vice President. Barnett 
plans to show up at the first session this 
week wearing a rubber Bush mask, a Ken- 
nebunkport sweatshirt and a big red “Sec- 
ond Place” ribbon. (No Perot surrogate 
has been chosen.) The first challenge for 
Clinton’s debate coaches will be to curb 
the Governor’s habit of talking in lists and 
giving flat, six-part answers. ‘The smart- 
est thing ever said in the history of the 
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world,” admits Clinton strategist James 
Carville, “is, ‘We've met the enemy, and 
he is us,’ ” 

Bush will go several rounds this week 
with Budget Director Richard Darman, 
who played Michael Dukakis during prac- 
tice sessions in 1988. But in public Bush is 
working just as hard to roll back expecta- 
tions with the line, “I'm no Oxford debat- 
er.” Bush doesn't enjoy debates and has 
trouble keeping his mind, as well as his 
arms and hands, from wandering. But he 
can be a feisty interlocutor, who makes up 
with grit and heart what he lacks in foren- 
sic style. Bush's coaches, moreover, be- 
lieve Perot's presence on the debate stage 
works to their advantage: the spectacle of 
Perot and Clinton ganging up on the Com- 
mander in Chief, they say, will generate 
“sympathy” for the incumbent. “Bush,” as 
an aide put it, “will be able to more easily 
look presidential.” 

Nonetheless, it is ironic that after 30 
years in public life and nearly four years in 
the Oval Office, Bush must now rely on the 
return of a man he despises—Ross Perot— 
and a sport he has never liked nor excelled 
at—debating—to help salvage his political 
career. —With reporting by Priscilla Painton with 
Clinton, Walter Shapiro/New York and Richard 
Woodbury/Dallas 
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SHOCK TREATMENT 


Perot’s budget proposal wins raves for its honesty, 
but many economists fear the timing is wrong 


By JOHN GREENWALD 





ERE If COMES AGAIN, THAT HARSH 

Ross Perot plan. Whoever would 

have expected that a tract on deficit 

reduction could captivate people and 
rank as a best-selling book? In United We 
Stand, Perot tells how he would raise gaso- 
line taxes 50¢ per gal., boost the top income- 
tax rate from 31% to 33% and whack 10% out 
of spending for programs ranging from 
medical research to highway construction. 
The goal of such tough actions: to slash the 
federal deficit and balance the budget in five 
years. “What Perot has done is to put some 
real beef on the table,” says Robert Reis- 
chauer, director of the Congressional Bud- 
get Office. “It is an important education for 
the American people to feel the type of sacri- 
fice needed to bring the deficit down. Perot 
is saying, “You want to be serious about fix- 
ing what’s wrong? It’s going to involve 
things like this.’ ” 

But would all this be good for the ailing 
U.S. economy? Not right now, say many 
economists. They concede that the deficit 
soaks up savings that could better be used 
to create jobs and build new factories. But 
they contend that an all-out attack on it 
next year would take money from people’s 


pockets and hurt the economy. Acknowl- | 


edging the point, the Perot camp says its 
plan would not take effect until 1994 at the 
earliest. Says John White, an Eastman Ko- 
dak vice president who was the principal 
architect of the plan: “If this economy 
were to continue to be like it is, | certainly 
wouldn’t start this plan. I think you would 
have to look to stimulus.” 

Apart from the question of timing, 
many experts and just plain folk welcome 
Perot's plan as a credible blueprint for par- 
ing the deficit, which is now growing at a 
runaway rate of $310 billion a year. Such a 
program would scarcely pass Congress, 
however, because lawmakers embrace fis- 
cal responsibility in theory but recoil from 
it in practice out of fear of angering voters. 
Yet the plan could take hold if the U.S. 
could somehow reach a consensus to divvy 
up the burden. “The only way you'll ever 
get political agreement isto promise that 
everyone will share the pain,” says Isabel 
Sawhill, a budget analyst at the Urban In- 
stitute, which studies social and economic 
problems. “My reaction is that this plan 
spreads the pain quite broadly.” 

Perot takes direct aim at the wealthy 
and the upper middle class by increasing 
a host of income taxes. His proposals 
range from raising the top bracket to lim- 
iting interest deductions on home mort- 
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gages. Economists call such tax hikes 
“progressive” because they increase the 


| burden on those with the ability to pay. 


And some well-heeled executives say 


| they would go along with the program. 





Declares Dan Cotter, chief executive of 
the True Value hardware store chain: “If 
someone came into the presidency and 
said, ‘I need x amount of increased taxes 
for the next two years, and all of it will go 
to reducing the deficit,’ he would get it.” 
Concurs Helene Curtis chairman Ronald 
Gidwitz: “Somewhere, somehow, some- 
time, people are going to give up things 


SPREADING THE PAIN 


Among the tax increases in Perot’s 
deficit-cutting plan: 


All revenues are totals for five years in billions 





that are important to them, because 
other things, like jobs and economic 
growth, are ultimately going to be even 
more important.” 

Just as Perot's income-tax hikes are 
aimed at the comfortable, so his gasoline 
and tobacco-tax increases would sock it to 
the less affluent. Economists call sales tax- 
| es' ‘regressive” because they take a larger 
share of income from the poor and middle 
class than from the wealthy. Even so, 
many experts say these proposals would 
make good economic and social sense. The 
increased tobacco tax would discourage 
smoking and reduce the country’s $20 bil- 
lion-a-year medical bill for smoking-relat- 
ed diseases. At the same time, the hike in 
gas taxes would be the largest money rais- 
er in Perot’s program and would help curb 
U.S. consumption of foreign oil as well as 
reduce air pollution. 

Perot gets lower marks for his propos- 
al to save $108 billion by hacking away at 
so-called discretionary spending. Critics 
say his plans are indiscriminate and fail to 
make tough choices. Perot would call on 
federal departments to eliminate unneed- 
ed programs and make 10% across-the- 
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board reductions in all other activities. 
“Some of these cuts could be debilitating 
to the economy and the fabric of the social 
system,” warns Reischauer. “You might 
question how much you want to cut immi- 
| gration, the federal prison system, meat 
inspection, the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, just to take a few examples.” 

Perot is exasperatingly vague about his 
plans to save $141 billion by controlling 
Medicare costs and reforming the health- 
care system. He has so far proposed little 
more than a federal agency to oversee the 
reforms and help set a national health pol- 
icy. “There's not a single real specific on 
how we save $141 billion,” says Robert 
Greenstein, director of the Center on Bud- 
get and Policy Priorities, a Washington 
think tank. Says Reischauer: “He says he 
can make big savings in Medicare and 
Medicaid, but he hasn't laid out the areas 
where those savings might occur.” 

Despite such shortcomings, the Perot 
plan could well be a landmark in Ameri- 
can politics. “This is the most detailed 
austerity program ever put in front of peo- 
ple,” says Rudolph Penner, a former cro 
director. “No one else has put together 
anything quite like it. It is distinguished 
mainly by its honesty.” If the program's 
timing is not quite right and its chances of 
political success are negligible, Perot has 
nonetheless shown how to attack a budget 
deficit that will have to be cut down to size 
before the U.S. economy can return to 
healthy, long-term growth. —With reporting 
| by S.C. Gwynne/Washington, William McWhirter/ 
Chicago and David Seideman/New York 
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The Nissan* Quest” is 
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Front cornering lamps provide added side- 


view illumination when turning at night. 


At Nissan we believe the more durable a 
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WHO'S IN CHARGE HERE? 


Having burned his bridges with the professionals that ran his earlier 
campaign, Perot calls his own shots with the help of hand-picked cronies 


By S.C. GWYNNE WASHINGTON 


O LOOK AT ROSS PEROT’S ALL-NEW 

campaign team, you would not sus- 

pect that this man was girding him- 

self for a four- week dash at the presi- 
dency of the United States. Gone are the 
professional pols and veterans of national 
elections who rode in on Perot's skyrocket- 
ing polls in June only to resign or be forced 
out in the campaign’s spasm of self-destruc- 
tion in July. In their place today stands a col- 
lection of old friends, obscure aides, in-laws 
and former military men chosen more for 
their unblinking allegiance to the chief than 
for their political acumen. 

Welcome to amateur hour. Indeed, 
amateurism is now celebrated by Perot in- 
siders as a boon in a season of finely craft- 
ed political double-talk and slick negative 
advertising. “This is anything but a pro- 
fessional organization,” admits Orson 
Swindle, the top Perot lieutenant, called in 
to refurbish the sagging effort in the dark 
days following Perot’s withdrawal. 
“We're all amateurs, but that's not a 
disadvantage. We've got the enthu- 
siasm of the volunteers.” 

With so many neophytes in such 
critical positions, they will need all 
the enthusiasm they can muster. At 
the top of Perot’s new brain trust is 
a tiny coterie of true believers: 
Swindle, running mate James B. 
Stockdale, legal adviser (and son-in- 
law) Clayton Mulford, media chief = 
Murphy Martin and press secretary 3 
Sharon Holman. The 55-year-old 
Swindle has some seasoning in a po- 
litical campaign, having been a con- 
gressional district chairman in his 
native Georgia during Ronald Rea- 
gan’s 1980 race. 

Swindle, a friend of the candi- 
date’s since 1973 and the conduit 
for Perot's orders to the field, is in 
many ways a perfect Perot opera- 
tive: competent, self-effacing, obedi- 
ent and intensely loyal. A former 
fighter pilot and pow like Stockdale, 
who ran Reagan's 1980 California 
campaign, Swindle served as an As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce. 

In spite of his ostensible position 
as Perot’s main adviser, Swindle 
has not been given the title of either 
campaign manager or political di- 
rector. The rest of the inner circle 
are more like conventional field op- 
eratives, jumping when they receive 
Perot's frequent calls from his 17th- 
floor office in a Dallas high-rise, 24% 
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miles from campaign headquarters. Clay- 
ton Mulford’s main job since February has 
been to help get Perot on the ballot in 50 
states and make sure the campaign com- 
plies with federal election rules and re- 
porting requirements. Press secretary 
Sharon Holman, 45, has worked for Perot 
since 1969 and most recently worked for 
his son Ross Jr. producing videos and bro- 
chures for the family’s big Alliance Air- 
port project. The last of the key players, 
former Dallas TV anchorman Murphy 
Martin, 67, a longtime Perot crony, has 
played a key role in producing the 25 tele- 
vision and radio ads that are now ready to 
run nationwide. 

Most of the team Perot assembled last 
spring have dissociated themselves from 
the candidate. Dallas lawyer Thomas W. 


Luce III, Perot’s confidant and loyal spear | 


carrier for 20 years—the man Perot re- 
portedly blamed for his earlier troubles— 
has returned to corporate law. Ed Rollins, 
Ronald Reagan’s former campaign manag- 
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Perot’s longtime 
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er, is back in Washington working as a po- 
litical consultant. Hamilton Jordan, Jim- 
my Carter's chief of staff who was hired 
with Rollins in June to run the campaign, 
has gone back to his corporate life at Whit- 
tle Communications in Knoxville, Tennes- 
see. James Squires, former editor of the 
Chicago 7ribune and Perot's press secre- 
tary until July, has returned home to Ken- 
tucky to raise horses. Mort Meyerson, Per- 
ot’s chief business aide, who once played a 
major role in the campaign, is busy run- 
ning Perot’s computer-services company. 
John White, the principal architect of Per- 
ot’s economic plan, returned last week to 
his job with Eastman Kodak in Rochester, 
New York. He has no connection with the 
campaign and doesn't think Perot should 
run, concerned that a Perot loss could 
drag the plan down with him. 

Though many of the original staff mem- 
bers left with some bitterness, they contin- 
ued to collect large sums of money from the 
Perot campaign even after they departed. 
In July and August, according to fi- 
nancial documents filed with the 
Federal Election Commission, the 
Perot campaign paid Thomas Luce 
and his company $402,377.47; Ham- 
ilton Jordan received $154,872.18; 
Ed Rollins $97,032.34; James 
Squires $36,084.40; and John White 
$22,939.00. Rollins said last week 
that in addition to the money he had 
already received, Perot offered him 
$500,000 not to talk to the press 
about the campaign. Rollins, who 
has written and spoken out against 
his ex-boss, says he declined the 
offer. 

Perot’s payouts have hardly 
been limited to his senior staff. Ac- 
cording to rec records, some of the 
smiling souls sporting Perot but- 
tons and canvassing the country 
are workers hired from temporary 
agencies. They had to be taken on, 
according to a campaign spokes- 
man, because so many of Perot's 
early volunteers left in disgust af- 
ter the candidate pulled out in 
July. In California, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Tennessee, Georgia, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Illinois and 
New York, Perot has spent at least 
$430,000 to keep his volunteer net- 
works manning the telephones and 
walking the streets. Which goes to 
show that in politics as in business, 
you get what you pay for. —With 
reporting by Julie Johnson/Washington 
and Richard Woodbury/Dalias 
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The debate: Altman, a Clinton ally and vice chairman of the Blackstone Group investment firm, vs. Darman, Bush’s Budget Director 


In a TIME exclusive, 

top advisers for Bush 
and Clinton square off in 
a feisty exchange over 
whose plan is more 
likely to fix the broken 
economy 


By S.C. GWYNNE and STEPHEN KOEPP 
WASHINGTON 


Q. Would each of you tell us what you feel 
are the most important points the voters 
should know? Mr. Altman, why don't you 
begin? 

ROGER ALTMAN: Well, | think the most im- 
portant thing for the voters to know con- 
cerns the Bush economic record. It’s the 
worst in 50 years, in terms of real growth, 
job creation and decline in real income 
It's a tragic record of failure. 

RICHARD DARMAN: First of all, the Gover- 
nor of Arkansas has managed to make his 
state somewhere between 48th and 50th 
in every key indicator. Second, it is a cru- 
cial moment in the history of global eco- 
nomic development. The world is moving 
toward the U.S., toward market-oriented 
systems. It would be a highly regrettable 
irony for America to head toward a highly 
interventionist, European-style system of 
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the type Governor Clinton would produce. 
Those have failed. 

Let me mention a few ways to look at 
the Bush record positively. Inflation is way 
down. Interest rates are way down. Hous- 
ing affordability has increased. U.S. pro- 
ductivity still leads the world. 

ALTMAN: Production workers in the pri- 
vate sector have experienced real pay de- 
clining to the levels of 1965. Does the Ad- 
ministration accept responsibility for this 
record of declining living standards? Do 
you think Americans are better off than 
they were four years ago? 

DARMAN: In some respects yes, in some 
respects not. Why don’t we talk now about 
how things are going to get better, because 
we certainly are not claiming that every- 
thing is rosy 


Q. Why don't you each give us the highlights 
of your economic plans. 

DARMAN: ‘he key for long-term growth is 
to get productivity up. And to do so, you 
need to reform the educational system so 
that we're sending into the labor force peo- 
ple who are more highly skilled and more 
adaptive in a world that requires greater 
math literacy, science literacy and com- 
puter literacy. 

Second, one of the areas of slowest pro- 
ductivity growth in our economy is the 
health sector. So reforming it in the way 
that we propose—reforming malpractice, 
increasing competition, providing greater 
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power in the marketplace for individuals 
and small business—will slow the rate of 
growth of these costs so that the economy 
is not suffering a deadweight loss to the 
health sector's excessive inflation 

Also, reforming the legal system, 
where we favor substantial limits on liabil- 
ity to cut down on all the things that dis- 
courage innovation because of the fear of 
excessive litigation 

Keeping tax rates low, as opposed to 
raising them. We believe that's a greater 
incentive for work and for investment 

Increasing research and development, 
which we have done; shifting the empha- 
sis toward applied civilian R. and D 
ALTMAN: The main difference between 
Bush and Clinton in economics is that one 
man has failed and the other man should 
be given a chance. 

As to how we think the economy will 
improve based on our plan, the key to this 
is getting the investment share of the 
economy to rise. Over the past 12 years, it 
has fallen approximately by half. 

We're going to fix that through a series 
of incentives for private investment, in- 
cluding a 10% investment tax credit, a per- 
manent R. and D. tax credit and other in- 
centives. We're going to do that through 
the Governor's Rebuild America plan, on 
which we will spend an additional $20 bil- 
lion a year on infrastructure of the future. 

Secondly, we're going to upgrade the 
skills and training of our work force, 





which is the most important national eco- 
nomic resource we have. We think we 
have a far more comprehensive program 
than President Bush does in that regard. 

Also, technology. Clinton will reinvest 
every dollar of savings from military 
R. and D. into civilian R. and D. 

Lastly, | would hope that there would 
be an improvement in con- 
sumer psychology in the ear- 
ly days of the new Adminis- 
tration because of the advent 
of new leadership. There’s 
precedent for that. It hap- 
pened when President Ken- 
nedy replaced President 
Eisenhower. 


Q. Why don't either one of 
your programs move faster to 
balance the budget, as Ross 
Perot and others have urged? 
ALTMAN: | give Perot credit 
for advancing the debate. It’s 
a real contribution. 

Our view is that the Perot 
plan really would be too much, too soon— 
that it would hurt the economy rather 
than help it. 

DARMAN: The Perot plan and other seri- 
ous plans have something in common with 
the Bush plan, which is that they recog- 
nize the importance of dealing with man- 
datory spending, which the Clinton plan 
does not. There are some differences. We 
do not favor tax increases. Do you favor 
any of those? 

ALTMAN: None of those is in our plan. 
DARMAN: Jo you like any of them? 
ALTMAN: Clinton has talked publicly about 
subjecting Social Security income for af- 
fluent Americans to a higher rate of tax. 
DARMAN: Would he accept the Perot pro- 
posal to do it for everybody with income 
over $25,000? 

ALTMAN: | don’t know. | think if anything, 
it would not be that low. But the concept of 
that proposal is something Clinton's al- 
ready said he thinks makes sense. 

The notion that no tax increases of any 
kind are acceptable is the biggest hole in 
Bush's approach. | know that you have 
said the budget can be balanced without 
any tax increases. | don’t know anyone 
who agrees with that. You would, for ex- 
ample, try to cut mandatory spending by 
$294 billion over five years rather than 
raise one dime on Americans earning 
$200,000 a year or more. 

DARMAN: | think the truth of the matter is 
to say you don’t care about the deficit, be- 
cause that’s basically what the Clinton 
plan says. 

ALTMAN: Given the Administration’s rec- 
ord, it’s absolutely a joke for you to sit here 
and say we don't care about deficits. 
That's like Jeffrey Dahmer accusing the 
police force of brutality, 

DARMAN: That’s a line you should have 
saved for the debates, the real debates. 


“THE NOTION 
THAT NO TAX 

INCREASES OF 
ANY KIND ARE 


ACCEPTABLE IS 
THE BIGGEST 
HOLE IN BUSH'S 
APPROACH.” 


—Roger Altman 





Could we press further on this? 
ALTMAN: Let me add one thought. There’s 
no way that Clinton will do as badly as you 
have done on the deficits. Among other 
things, the financial markets don’t give 
Democratic Presidents the leeway that Re- 
publican Presidents have to run these 
massive deficits. In fact, a Democratic 
President with this deficit 
would probably be 
impeached. 

DARMAN: The deficit, as a 
percentage of the economy, 
is close to 5%, It was 6.3% in 
the 1982-83 period. I’m not 
saying that we should be 
happy with it, but I think 
that you’re way out-of- 
bounds in suggesting that 
it's an impeachable offense. 

This is one area where 
the people who are attracted 
to Ross Perot should note 
that they are in much closer 
agreement with the Bush 
Administration than with 
Governor Clinton's proposals, and that is 
on spending control. Perot recognizes that 
you have to do something about the man- 
datory program structure. It is two-thirds 
of the entire budget. 

We would put a cap on the rate of 
growth to allow it to grow for inflation and 
population. That would save money be- 
cause spending would otherwise grow 
even more rapidly. It would save $294 bil- 
lion every five years. 

ALTMAN: Our view is that the central part 
of an effort to reduce the growth in entitle- 
ments is to reduce the explosive rate of 
health-care cost inflation. 

DARMAN: I'm sorry, Roger. All the money 
you save, by your own plan’s assertion, 
you turn around and spend. 
ALTMAN: We think we're 
going to ultimately save a 
heck of a lot more than that. 

Can I ask you a ques- 

tion? You've got a 1% 
across-the-board tax-cut 
proposal that costs $125 bil- 
lion. How do you propose to 
pay for that? You're double- 
counting. 
DARMAN: The President has 
not made a formal 1% rate- 
cut proposal. He has said 
that insofar as we can 
achieve budgetary savings 
that would allow additional 
tax relief, some of that 
should go to an across-the-board tax cut. 

What would worry me enormously 
about the Clinton plan is that the middle 
class will be hit with a substantial tax in- 
crease. By our calculation, if he wants to 
hold his tax increase to a 36% top rate, he 
would have to bring that rate all the way 
down below $36,600 in individual taxable 
income in order to fulfill his promises. 
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MIDDLE CLASS 
WILL BE HIT WITH 
A SUBSTANTIAL 
TAX INCREASE.” 


—Richard Darman 





ALTMAN: | just don’t agree with your num- 
bers. The Clinton plan essentially says 
that if your family has $200,000 or more of 
adjusted gross income, you'll pay more 
tax. If you don’t, you won’t pay more tax. 
The average family of four at median in- 
come will experience a $600 tax cut. 
DARMAN: Your biggest savings proposal is 
called “prevent tax avoidance by foreign 
corporations.” You estimate $45 billion 
from that. Now, I'd like to know how it is 
possible. Clinton’s numbers would be 
laughed out of court. They’re a sham. 
They don’t add up. 

ALTMAN: There have been reliable esti- 
mates that the Japanese auto companies 
have reported losses in the U.S. market, 
since they began to operate in this coun- 
try, of $7 billion to $11 billion. Anybody 
who has had any involvement with auto 
companies knows that that cannot be. I 
think there’s a huge problem here in 
terms of underpayment. 


Q. What are your plans for reforming the 
health-care system? 


DARMAN: The President's plan includes a 
number of important features. For every 
poor person, they would be given the 
equivalent of a voucher. We set it at about 
$1,850, which is sufficient to buy a satis- 
factory basic health-insurance plan in a 
market, something we favor. If for some 
reason they did not do so on their own, as 
soon as they come in contact with a hospi- 
tal emergency room, they would be in- 
formed that they are eligible for the 
coverage. 

For people above the poverty level, 
working but unable to afford health insur- 
ance, we would provide them an addition- 
al tax benefit to help defray the costs of 
health insurance. The other important 
thing to do is to increase 
what's called pooling, so 
that there’s much more risk 
sharing. The costs for peo- 
ple in very small firms are 
averaged out over a very 
much larger pool, which 
brings the price of insur- 
ance down for them. 
ALTMAN: That's part of the 
Clinton plan too. 

DARMAN: On the how-do- 
you-pay-for-it side, we favor 
administrative savings, but 
we estimate we would only 
get about $10 billion. We 
also propose tough malprac- 
tice reform. Governor Clin- 
ton has been consistently opposed to any 
sorts of caps on liability. But if you have 
them, then the principal driving force for 
excess utilization is weakened, because 
right now doctors are overprescribing as a 
measure to protect against liability. 
ALTMAN: What would your proposal do on 
the cost side? 

DARMAN: Competition. We say the combi- 
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nation of competition, coordinated care 
and emphasis on prevention would pro- 
duce about $45 billion, so that’s up to 
about $80 billion saved there. Now, our tax 
credits and other tax benefits would cost 
almost $100 billion over 5 years, so we're 
short except for this. Under our system, 
we would insure virtually everybody in 
the system, and as they come into emer- 
gency rooms they would come in automat- 
ically insured. 

The government currently reimburses 
hospitals for people who are uncovered by 
insurance, so you save that. Well, the sav- 
ings we estimate would be at least $45 bil- 


lion. So that the combination of those 
would be $135 billion or more, more than 
enough to finance our plan. 

ALTMAN: What he’s outlined is not likely 
to reduce the explosive inflation of health- 
care costs, and that’s the ultimate long- 
term problem. 

What we're proposing is a system, the 
main features of which involve a standard, 
mandated benefits package and a cap on 
what providers can charge for it, to induce 
competition among, particularly, the med- 
ical insurers. Today's incentives create ex- 
cessive procedures, but incentives under 
our approach would be for efficient provi- 
sion of care. Some insurance companies 
won't make it, but the efficient ones will. 
DARMAN: Is Clinton for the payroll-tax in- 
crease to pay for this? It was estimated to 
be a 7% to 9% tax. If he is for it, how is that 
going to be good for small business? If he’s 
not, how does he finance his universal 
health-care coverage? Is it magic? 
ALTMAN: Clinton is not proposing a payroll 
tax. The real payroll tax that has gone on is 
what's happened to health-care costs on 
the Bush watch. Health-care costs have 
risen to 13% of gross domestic product, 
and to 8% of payroll. 

What Clinton wants to do is treat this 
system as broken. The way we have to fix 
that is essentially through managed com- 
petition. By lowering the rate of inflation 
in health care from 942% today to 5'2%, we 
can save enough to pay for the extension 
of coverage to the 36 million Americans 
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| who today don’t have health insurance. | 


COVER STORIES 


DARMAN: The numbers are absolutely ab- 
surd. I know no one anywhere who says 


| you can get savings like that without dra- 








conian rationing. 
ALTMAN: We have rationing today, de fac- 
to rationing. 


Q. What kind of job retraining would your 
programs offer for, say, an autoworker in 
Michigan who lost his job? 

ALTMAN: Governor Clinton has proposed a 
quite comprehensive plan with six or eight 
elements to increase or improve the na- 
tion’s educational training system. I don’t 


“THERE'S NO 
WAY THAT 
CLINTON 
WILL DO AS 


“CLINTON'S 
NUMBERS 
WOULD BE 
LAUGHED OUT 


BADLY AS 
YOU HAVE 
DONE ON THE 
DEFICITS.” 


OF COURT. 
THEY'RE A 
SHAM. THEY 
DON’T ADD UR” 


know how we would precisely retrain your 
figurative worker from Michigan. But ob- 
viously, it is a function of various retrain- 
ing alternatives. We have proposed a na- 
tional apprenticeship system. We have 
proposed a 1.5% training requirement, in 
terms of business spending, on training. 
DARMAN: We favor apprenticeship pro- 
grams, but I don’t see how that addresses 
the problem of a 45-year-old person who's 
unemployed. He or she is not, at that stage 
of life, going to be an apprentice. 

One problem with the way things are 
today is that the programs the govern- 
ment has available don’t cut in until the in- 
dividual is already unemployed. Another 
problem with the current system is that 
there are literally more than 50 different 
government programs. 

The way we propose to fix that is to 
create one-stop shopping, to consolidate 
all of these programs and make sure peo- 
ple understand that there is one place they 
can go where they can get either the train- 
ing they need or they can get a voucher for 
it. It is a concrete, comprehensive, mar- 
ket-oriented approach. 

ALTMAN: | think there is merit in the 
voucher approach. But if this is such a 
great idea, what took you so long to pro- 
pose legislation? 

DARMAN: Well, I’m glad to know you're 
endorsing it. 

Let me say what is wrong with the 
Clinton plan. The main financial compo- 
nent is one that requires private firms to 
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spend 1.5% of their payroll on training. 
ALTMAN: Excuse me. Most small business- 
es have fewer than 50 employees, and they 
will not be mandated under this proposal. 
DARMAN: ().K. Well, what happens to all 
those people? Where do they get their 
training? 

ALTMAN: The genesis of this proposal is 
that most of our trading competitors 
spend a lot more than 1.5% of payroll on 
training. A lot of our corporations do that, 
but a lot of them don’t. A lot of them spend 
just at the upper level of employees. 
DARMAN: Can | get to a more basic ele- 
ment? We need to have a work force in 





America that is more quantitatively liter- 
ate than it has been. What creates the bot- 
tom-up pressure for a more innovative, 
creative and efficient education system? 
We say parental and student choice. The 
power to create something that approxi- 
mates a marketplace so that people can 
say, If I'm not getting a good enough ser- 
vice from this school, I'm going to take the 
equivalent of a voucher and I'm going to 
plunk my education money down on the 
school that I know can perform and give 
my kid what he or she needs. 

ALTMAN: That's a very good speech, but 
the problem with those ideas is that you 
haven't implemented them. 

DARMAN: We've proposed it. It hasn't been 
enacted because Democrats have opposed 
it in Congress because it would change the 
system. 

ALTMAN: We favor choice. The difference 
is, obviously, public school choice vs. pri- 
vate school choice. In our view, the Bush 
plan would have bad consequences for the 
public school system. In addition, we don’t 
think it’s a good use of taxpayer money to 
help finance private education. 

DARMAN: Then there’s no pressure on a 
public school system to fear competition. 
The incentive for reform is less. Look at 
our higher education system, which has 
tremendous public-private choice. It dem- 
onstrates that public schools can do bril- 
liantly in a system where there are in- 
centives for them to try to improve 
themselves. a 
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The Political Interest /Michael Kramer 


Why Bush 
Welcomes Perot 


IN 1980, WHEN HE HELPED RONALD REAGAN SNATCH 
the White House from Jimmy Carter, Jim Baker 
summed up his view of presidential politics in two 
words—“reasonable doubt.”” As an attorney—and he 
was one of the best when he practiced law for a liv- 
ing—Baker has always been charmed by courtroom 
analogies. “At the presidential level,” he explained, 
“the stakes are so high, and are seen as so high by the 
voters, that the trick is to cause people to view your 
opponent as somehow ‘guilty,’ as being unfit for the 
top. Especially if you’re the incumbent, if you create 
just a reasonable doubt about the challenger, he's 
convicted.” 

Fast-forward 12 years, and Baker's strategy is on 
full display. That it has so far 
failed miserably says nothing 
about the final outcome, and 
Ross Perot offers one last 
chance for success. Consider 
the state of play till now and 
what the nation will probably 
see this month—on television, 
on the stump and especially in 
the debates. To date, none of 
the attacks on Bill Clinton's 
character have stuck. Voters’ 
fears about the economy have 
outlasted the mud. “We have 
absolutely no credibility on do- 
mestic matters,” concedes a 
Bush aide, “and Clinton is seen 
as Reagan, as a guy who knows 
where he wants to go even ifall 
the details don’t compute ex- 
actly. That’s why he’s leading; 
that's why we're headed for 
exile.” 

Given that, the G.o.p. game 
plan is easily understood: cre- 
ate a reasonable doubt about 
Clinton’s domestic prescriptions and hope that he is 
eventually perceived as having no more of a clue than 
Bush. Then, perhaps, the election can turn on charac- 
ter, on a determination that Clinton is too flawed a per- 
sonality to serve as a moral role model. 

The first step in this process is already visible. In 
his speeches and in his television ads, the President is 
relentlessly hitting Clinton as a “tax and spend” liberal 
of the old school. A top Clinton adviser says the charge 
is resonating “mildly” and admits it “doesn’t much 
matter” that Bush's ads shamelessly distort the Demo- 
crat’s proposals. (The latest Republican commercial 
predicts disastrous tax increases for several average 
Americans, dubious calculations that senior adviser 
Charles Black lamely defends as legitimate because the 
spot claims “only” that such horrors “could” occur, 
not that they necessarily will.) Bush's team professes 
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delight with Clinton’s reflexive counterpunch—a series 
of ads that slam the President's fiscal record. “We're 
already dead meat on the economy,” says a Republican 
operative. “He can’t put us in the hole any deeper. He 
hasn't closed his sale. He’s still new in the public's 
mind. He should be taking the high road, putting out 
his vision, fleshing out the hope people think he offers. 
Attacking us wastes his money and detracts from his 
positive message.” 

Enter Ross Perot, a paranoid hoist by his own self- 
regard who could nonetheless end up as Bush’s secret 
weapon. Most observers are focusing on the state-by- 
state matchups—whom Perot will hurt more in which 
key states, a crystal-ball exercise whose only safe con- 
clusion at this point is that Perot hurts either Clinton 
or Bush or both or neither. Meanwhile, Baker & Co. be- 
lieve that victory requires blowing the current cam- 
paign dynamic across the board; surgical strikes won't 
do. “If Clinton fractures anywhere, he will fracture ev- 
erywhere,” says a Bush campaign official. “Perot 
serves that possibility because even though he’s crazy, 
on the economy he’s consid- 
ered a straight-shooting truth 
teller. Of all the potential third- 
party nuisances we could think 
of, Perot alone has the standing 
to describe both of our econom- 
ic plans as pain-free non- 
sense—which is fine by us. 
Please, Ross, tar us both.” 

Perot will of course play 
this role with relish. It’s his 
only card, the ticket to rehabili- 
tating his reputation. A few Re- 
publicans are fretting (Perot’s 
an “egotistical pest,” says for- 
mer Education Secretary Bill 
Bennett), but the party’s big 
guns are smartly encouraging 
Perot to follow his instincts: “If 
Ross Perot’s re-entry puts even 
more focus on the federal defi- 
cit,” says Senator Bob Dole, “it 
will be a plus for everyone ...” 
Thus, in the debates, Bush will 
defend his record, but he will 
gladly take the hit as long as 
Perot swipes equally at Clinton, which he is bound to 
do. As Clinton strikes back, he and Perot could descend 
into an unfathomable numbers war about growth stim- 
ulants and deficit philosophy, permitting Bush to por- 
tray both men as simply too willing to raise taxes—an 
attack that could force Clinton to defend his plan witha 
few thousand academically sound but mind-boggling 
words reminiscent of Mark Twain's crack about Wag- 
ner’s music: “It’s better than it sounds.” 

The final step? “After the debates, we have the last 
two weeks to blitz Clinton on the character stuff,” says 
a Bush strategist. “It's desperate, but it’s coherent, and 
if Ross performs as expected, it hangs together theoret- 
ically.” Call it what Baker called it—reasonable doubt. 
As Bush aide Robert Mosbacher said some months ago, 
all the President needs on Election Day is to be consid- 
ered “the lesser of three evils.” B 
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Green 
Factor 


Does protecting the 
planet destroy jobs? Bush 
says yes, Clinton says no, 
and their running mates 
fight it out on the stump 
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By EUGENE LINDEN 


HAT HAPPENED TO THE “‘ENVI- 

ronmental President’’? In 

1988 Vice President Bush 

vowed to combat the green- 

house effect with the “White 
House effect,” and mercilessly attacked Mi- 
chael Dukakis for his failure to clean up 
Boston Harbor. But last June, President 
Bush played Scrooge at the Earth Summit 
in Brazil. In September he visited timber 
country in the Pacific Northwest, where he 
promised to lift a court-imposed injunction 
that has halted logging in federally owned 
ancient forests. His Interior Department is 
planning to open national forests to private 
strip mining. What happened between 1988 
and 1992? Politics happened. 

While the Administration has not en- 
tirely abandoned its green appeal—White 
House officials claim that Bush has done 
more for the environment than any other 
President since Teddy Roosevelt—the re- 
election team is betting that U.S. voters 
will put their anxiety over the economy 
ahead of their worries about the planet. 
Thus the Bush campaign is attempting to 
paint Bill Clinton as a hostage to environ- 
mental extremists who would sacrifice 
American jobs to mollify the tree huggers. 
Point man in this assault: Vice President 
Dan Quayle. His main target: Clinton’s 
running mate, Al Gore. 

Clinton, for his part, is betting that 
concern for the environment is more than 





MAN VS. NATURE: loggers clear-cut a 
stretch of forest in Washington State 














a fad. He has assigned Gore the mission of 
delivering the message that working to 
preserve the biosphere can create rather 
than cost jobs. Clinton and Gore contend 
that sound environmental policies can be 
an engine of growth that will help the 
American economy compete with Germa- 
ny and Japan in the 1990s. 


capitalists to Nazis and calls for the elimi- 
nation of the internal-combustion engine. 
“It’s all pretty bizarre stuff,” said Quayle 
in a speech in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
last August. “This is a view detached from 
reality and devoid of common sense.” 

In his book, Gore does call for new tax- 
es—but only to replace old ones. The idea 


The different ways the 
two camps use environmen- 
tal issues reflect their diver- 
gent visions about the forces 
that will shape America’s fu- 
ture. The Democrats argue 
that environmental deci- 
sions should be an integral 
part of economic planning. 
The Republicans seem to be 
saying the country should 
address environmental prob- 
lems only when it can afford 
to. Nowhere do these differ- 
ences emerge more sharply 
than in the attitudes of the 
vice-presidential contenders. 

Senator Gore, who led 
the congressional delegation 
that attended the Earth 
Summit in Rio, is the Sen- 
ate’s most committed and 
knowledgeable environmen- 
talist. Last spring Houghton 
Mifflin published Gore's 
best-selling Earth in the Bal- 
ance: Ecology and the Human 
Spirit, a call for Americans to 
take urgent action in the face 
of a global ecological crisis. 

Vice President Quayle, 
by contrast, argues that ex- 
isting programs to improve 


Is the quality of 
the environment 
getting better? 


Yes Rity 
No 62% 


Will the govern- 
ment’s current 
environmental 
regulations 
weaken or 
strengthen the 
economy in the 
long run? 


Weaken 23% 


Strengthen 27% 


No effect 36% 
Was Bush’s 
statement that 
he would be the 
“environmental 
President” a lie? 


is to tax ordinary workers 
less while making polluting 
industries pay the true costs 
of their activities. The $100 
billion figure is not a sug- 
gested giveaway but merely 
a computation of what the 
post-World War II Marshall 
Plan to reconstruct Europe 
would cost in today’s dollars. 
The reference to Nazis is a 
greatly stretched interpreta- 
tion of Gore’s comment in 
the book that the failure in 
the past to heed the distress 
signals coming from the 
planet is analogous to the 
failure of the outside world 
to realize the seriousness of 
the German threat after Na- 
zis destroyed Jewish homes 
and synagogues during the 
Kristallnacht rampage in 
1936. 

Gore also argues that 
during the next 25 years the 
U.S. should develop a more 
efficient alternative to the in- 
ternal-combustion engine. It 
is hard to see why this is any 
more bizarre than sanctify- 
ing a 19th century technol- 
ogy as the core of American 





the environment are more 
than adequate, that the state Yes 
of America’s air, water and 
forests is getting better, and $A 
that further improvements 
will come at the expense of 
jobs. Quayle plays a major 
policymaking role in this 
area as chairman of the President's Coun- 
cil on Competitiveness, an eight-member 
panel that, in the name of reducing gov- 
ernment impediments to business, has 
worked to loosen environmental regula- 
tions on everything from wetlands to air 
pollution. The council was influential in 
persuading President Bush, virtually 
alone among world leaders, not to sign a 
treaty to protect endangered species at the 
Rio conference. The Administration's ar- 
gument: that the treaty would harm the 
U.S. biotechnology industry. 

In taking aim at the Democrats’ envi- 
ronmental policies, Quayle ridicules 
Gore’s book as “their manifesto.” As de- 
scribed by the Vice President, arth in the 
Balance is a collection of lunatic proposals 
that calls for a $100 billion giveaway to the 
Third World, recommends new taxes that 
would put millions out of work, compares 
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prosperity. “If Bush and 
Quayle want to pretend that 
25 years from now our global 
competitors will be using the 
same technology on automo- 
bile engines that we are us- 
ing today, they are kidding 
themselves,” says Gore. 

In Grand Rapids, Quayle attacked Gore 
for supporting congressional efforts to 
raise average fuel economy from 27 to 40 
m.p.g., a move, Quayle argued, that would 
cost 300,000 jobs nationwide. This figure, 
taken from a study by the Motor Vehicle 
Manufacturers Association, is based on the 
unrealistic assumption that everyone now 
making a car that gets less than 40 m.p.g. 
would be put out of work. In contrast, a 
study to be released this week by the Ameri- 
can Council for an Energy-Efficient Econo- 
my contends that improving fuel economy 
to 40 m.p.g. would lead to a net gain of 
70,000 jobs by the year 2000. Howard Geller, 
executive director of the council, says fuel 
economy creates jobs by spurring the devel- 
opment of efficient new technologies for 
automobiles and putting money from gas- 
oline savings into the hands of consum- 
ers. These gains, adds Geller, will more 
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than offset job losses in the oil business. 
Gore says the jobs-vs.-environment ar- 
gument is based on the same flawed logic 
that caused American businesses to disre- 
gard business guru W. Edwards Deming’s 
seminal ideas on quality in past decades. 
“American manufacturers assumed that 
market forces had already perfectly bal- 
anced quality against cost and that any im- 
provements would hurt the bottom line,” 
says Gore. “Deming took his ideas to the 
Japanese, who proved that you could si- 
multaneously improve quality and profits 
and proceeded to steal markets from 
American companies.” Gore argues that 
Bush is now making the same mistake 
with pollution. The Japanese, already 
more energy efficient than the U.S., recog- 
nize that excessive pollution is a sign of in- 
efficiency and that reducing pollution can 
help make industry more competitive. For 
Gore the real job of a competitiveness 
council would be to foster similar efforts to 
develop efficient technologies in the U.S. 


RESIDENT BUSH ALSO HAS AT- 

tacked Gore on the jobs-vs.-en- 

vironment issue. During a visit 

to Colville, Washington, last 

month, he chastised the Senator 
for advocating protection of the spotted 
owl, which is endangered because 90% of 
its old-growth forest habitat has been cut. 
“It’s time to put people ahead of owls,” he 
said, and mockingly challenged Clinton to 
endorse Gore’s book. 

Though that message was obviously 
meant to appeal to Western voters, Bush 
may have miscalculated its effect. While 
he was applauded by the region's timber 
workers, many other Westerners realize 
that the issue of preserving the remaining 
fragments of old-growth forest is more 
complex than owls vs. lumberjacks. 
George Atiyeh, a former timberman and 
fourth-generation Oregonian, left the busi- 
ness after watching what clear-cuts have 
done to the Oregon landscape. “Either my 
eyes were lying, or | was kidding myself 
about logging being sustainable,” he says. 
From the air, Oregon's national forests 
look far worse than the rain forests of Ron- 
doénia, Brazil, which has become a symbol 
of the wanton destruction of the Amazon. 
Atiyeh argues that automation and ex- 
ports have cost far more jobs than the pro- 
tection of endangered species has. Be- 
tween 1980 and ‘88 the amount of timber 
cut in western Oregon increased 19% 
while timber employment fell 14%. The 
Administration's hard line on the environ- 
ment does not appear to be winning many 
votes—and may even be hurting the Re- 
publicans. In a Time/enn poll of likely vot- 
ers taken in late September, half the re- 
spondents said the loss of jobs because of 


| environmental regulations was a “big 


problem.” Yet when asked to choose be- 
tween protecting the environment and 
protecting jobs, 48% chose the environ- 
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ment while 36% chose jobs. Forty percent 
of those questioned said they would be less 
likely to vote for a candidate if they dis- 
agreed with his environmental position 
even if they agreed on other major issues. 


dent, whose credibility on the issue is not 
high. When asked whether they felt Bush 
lied when he said he would be the “en- 
vironmental President,” 60% said yes. The 
figures were larger among baby boomers 
(62%) and independents (63%). Even 


among Republicans, 40% of those polled 
said he lied about his intentions. Ironical- 
ly, the more Bush hammers at the jobs-vs.- 
environment issue, the more he seems to 


| convince voters that he never meant to 
That could spell trouble for the Presi- | 


carry out his earlier promise. 

Bush’s advisers may have begun to 
weigh the political risks of their hard-line 
stance on environment. Last week White 
House chief of staff James Baker vetoed a 
proposal by Quayle’s Competitiveness 
Council that would have allowed business- 








es to use town dumps as disposal sites for 
certain hazardous wastes. Administration 
spokesmen have also begun to back away 
from another Competitiveness Council 
proposal that would vastly decrease the 
acreage now protected by wetlands legis- 
lation. The timing of all this could be coin- 
cidental. But it may be that, in the final 
stretch of his re-election campaign, Bush 
has concluded that one endangered spe- 
cies he would like to protect is his own 
presidency. o 


Al’s O.K., You’re O.K. 
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S HIS MOTORCADE 

sped through leafy 

Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, in late 
September, Al Gore 
leaned against his ortho- 
pedic back pillow, drank 
bottled water and re- 
flected on the human 
spirit and his newfound 
sense of self. How is it 
that the wooden-tongued 
policy wonk of 1988 has 
emerged as an introspec- 
tive spokesman for the 
inner child, an icon of 
the new manhood? Says 
Gore simply: “I found the 
connection between my 
head and my heart.”” 

In that special trans- 
action between candi- 
dates and voters, Gore’s currency is the language of self- 
discovery. The myth of the log cabin has been replaced by 
another image of adversity—the dysfunctional family. Few 
politicians represent that shift better than Al Gore, who 
through his own psychic battles has found not only his voice 
but a vocabulary that borrows heavily from therapyspeak. 
But, says Gore, “if the language I use or the ideas that I dis- 
cuss are a little bit out in front of what the conventional po- 
litical wisdom says, I don’t care.” It’s not that Gore is rub- 
bing crystals or espousing a national 12-step program. His 
stump speech is standard fare; he follows the “Q. and M.”— 
question and message of the day—in countless public ap- 
pearances. But the Tennessean can subtly slip into words 
like “dysfunction” and “inner child” as adroitly as his sup- 
porters buckle on their Birkenstocks. He makes eye contact 
when someone talks about “letting go.’ In conversation, 
Gore offers Zen-like nuggets like, “Sometimes you can only 
find something by losing it.” 

Most Americans got their first glimpse of the “new” Al 
Gore during the Democratic National Convention last July, 
when the vice-presidential candidate recounted his six- 
year-old son's brush with death and his family’s journey of 
emotional healing. Some sneered at Gore's revelations 
about family counseling as mawkish exploitation of private 
tragedy for political gain. But many voters, aware of the 
transforming experience of a personal tragedy, are less cyn- 
ical; they understand that politicians can be simultaneously 
strategic and sincere. “I thought, “This white-bread family 
admitted to counseling?’ ” recalls Susan Longley of Liberty, 
Maine, who had been lukewarm to Gore before his speech. 





Poster boy for self-discovery, the Senator has found a voice that 
resonates with his angst-ridden generation 


i; “And since then I've de- 
6 veloped a magnetic pull 
@ to Gore, because he 
speaks the language of 
= people who tend their 
hearts.”’ Family counsel- 
§ ing is not part of Gore’s 
campaign pitch, but like 
many of his generation, 
he is clearly fascinated 
by the family as an insti- 
tution. He talks enthusi- 
astically about Swiss 
psychoanalyst Alice 
Miller, whose 1981 clas- 
sic Prisoners of Child- 
hood, renamed The Dra- 
ma of the Gifted Child, 
argues that children de- 
prived of unconditional 
love from their parents 
grow up with emotional 
hunger and injure their own offspring by repeating the pat- 
tern. He says he has also been influenced by his Harvard 
professor Erik Erikson, who pioneered work in the discov- 
ery of personal identity. 

Though it deals with the environment rather than psy- 
chology, Gore’s own book, Earth in the Balance, is infused 
with self-help concepts. Gore speaks of a “dysfunctional civ- 
ilization” and uses terms like “pathology of addiction” and 
“denial” to discuss humanity's relationship to the earth. 
“Just as the members of a dysfunctional family emotionally 
anesthetize themselves against the pain they would other- 
wise feel,” he writes, “our dysfunctional civilization has de- 
veloped a numbness that prevents us from feeling the pain 
of our alienation from our world.” 

Not your basic campaign stump speech. But when Vice 
President Dan Quayle derides Gore's notions as “pretty bi- 
zarre stuff,” he may not be aware that millions of people at- 
tend support groups every week in the U.S. “A lot of political 
professionals don’t begin to suspect the extent to which mil- 
lions of Americans have begun to think about these things— 
the richness of their inner lives,”’ Gore says. 

That may be. But the willingness to expose those inner 
lives from the podium is something new in U.S. politics. In 
1972 Thomas Eagleton was shamed off the Democratic pres- 
idential ticket after revelations that he had undergone 
shock therapy. This year, in contrast, the Democrats are 
getting maximum electoral mileage out of their personal 
problems—perhaps hoping that people will bring their inner 
children into the voting booths with them. —By Elizabeth Taylor 
with Gore 
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MIDDLE EAST 


C 
Wet-Clay 
Protest 


As the peace talks 
progress, a fresh union 
of Palestinian 
rejectionists hardens 
its efforts to demolish 
the negotiations 


By LISABEYER JERUSALEM 
N A CRISP AUTUMN DAY LAST YEAR 
-alestinian negotiators returned 
home from the opening of Middle 
East peace talks in Madrid toa rous- 

ing welcome from their once skeptical con- 
stituents. Thousands of Palestinians lined 
the streets in the West Bank city of Jericho, 
waving olive branches and whooping with 
joy. It seemed that finally the Palestinian 
masses had embraced the idea of bargain- 
ing—instead of fighting—for their future. 

It hasn’t worked out quite that way. 
One year later, and with a new, more ac- 
commodating government installed in Is- 
rael, no one in the occupied territories is 
cheering the peace team. But their oppo- 
nents are making plenty of noise. The so- 
called rejectionists are better organized 
and more determined than ever to upset 
the talks. Their resurgence has put the 
Palestinian negotiators on edge and com- 
plicated their already tricky task of com- 
ing to acceptable terms with the Israelis. 
“We are a bit disturbed,” allows delegate 
Ghassan Khatib, “to find the people falling 
into the hands of the opposition.” 

It was progress, not stalemate, that 
prompted the rejectionists to assert them- 
selves. In the sixth round of bilateral nego- 
tiations, which took place in Washington 
and ended late last month, the Israelis and 
Palestinians at last got down to discussing 
how to create some degree of autonomy in 
the occupied territories. Hard-liners fear 
that if the Palestinians agree to limited 
self-rule, even as a temporary measure, 
the world will forget their cause and they 
will never achieve their ambition of creat- 
ing a Palestinian state. “We got the mes- 
sage—Watch out, something is going to 
happen—so we'd better get seriously orga- 


nized to confront it,” says Ali Jiddah, a 
leading activist within the opposition. 

The result was an unusual meeting in 
mid-September in Damascus of 10 Pales- 


had formed an alliance dedicated to foiling 
the talks. Predictably, hard-line outfits 
signed on. But so did four factions of 
Yasser Arafat's Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization, which as a group endorses the 
talks and guides the actions of the Pales- 
tinian negotiators. More surprising still 


mentalist organizations, Hamas and the 
Islamic Jihad. Up to now, these groups 
and the secular p.t.o. factions have held 
one another at a stiff arm's length. 

The immediate ambition of the new 
front is to bring public pressure on the Pal- 


ers to quit the talks. As an initial test of 
strength, the alliance called for a complete 
shutdown of businesses in the territories 
on Sept. 23. After five years of the intifa- 
deh and countless strike calls, many Pales- 
tinian shopkeepers have begun to ignore 
the demands to close up. Fatah, Arafat's 
faction within the p.t.o., even instructed 
Palestinians to conduct business as usual 
on Sept. 23. Nonetheless, the entire West 
Bank and Gaza Strip shut down on the ap- 
pointed day, proving that the hard-liners 
are able to wield considerable influence 
over a frightened population. 

Activists are planning a series of dem- 
onstrations, including protests at the 
homes of the Palestinian negotiators. “We 
will not let them sleep,” says Jiddah. He and 
his supporters insist that they rule out the 
use of violence against fellow Palestinians— 
but not against Israelis. The latest round of 
peace talks produced a particularly brutal 
series of stabbings and slashings of Israelis 
by Palestinians. “This is not a spontaneous 
thing,” says Ali Abu Hilal, another opposi- 
| tion activist. “And I think the future will 








tinian groups that announced that they | 


was the presence of two Muslim funda- | 


estinian negotiators and their p.t.o. back- | 





bring more violence.” Israeli security ex- 
| perts fear that the rejectionists may embark 
on a new round of global terror. “Just now 
their alliance is more like wet clay than a 
finished pot,” says an Israeli official. 

For the moment, Israeli authorities 
calculate that the naysayers are a bigger 
problem to Arafat and his appointed nego- 
tiators than to the Israelis. Last month 
chief Palestinian negotiator Haidar Abdul- 
Shafi echoed a rejectionist demand that 
his camp “would be happy” to have Pales- 
tinians decide in a plebiscite whether to 
continue in the talks. Such a poll is unlike- 
ly to take place—not least of all because the 
P.L.O. is not apt to turn such matters over 
| toa public vote. But Abdul-Shafi’s remark 
reflected uneasiness among the delegates 
| over their lack ofa popular mandate. 





AST WEEK THE NEGOTIATORS MET 

in East Jerusalem and worked on 

developing a response to their de- 

tractors. It will include, they say, 
an intensive effort over the next few weeks 
to educate the public about the virtues of 
remaining a player in the peace process. 
Naturally, the most effective lesson would 
be a breakthrough in the talks that would 
accelerate the establishment of self-gov- 
ernment in the territories. 

Such a development, however, would 
bring its own answer from the obstruc- 
tionists. They are already anticipating the 
establishment of a Palestinian body to 
monitor the territories’ autonomy and are 
thinking of ways to undermine it. If the 
naysayers confine themselves to demo- 
cratic protests, they will teach the Pales- 
tinian supporters of autonomy a tough but 
necessary lesson—how to deal with politi- 
cal opposition. If they resort to sabotage, 
they may well ensure that their people 
have no chance at experimenting in self- 
rule for a long time to come. —With reporting 
by Ron Ben-Yishai and Jamil Hamad/Jerusalem 





Palestinian activist Ali Jiddah prefers peace on his terms. He may not get it. 
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THE BALKANS 





- Murder at Ugar Gorge 


One lucky survivor recounts to TIME a Bosnian tale of horror—the summary 
execution of more than 200 Muslims 


By JAMES L. GRAFF ZAGREB 





There have been many tales 
of atrocity and murder in the 
chilling course of the war in 
Bosnia. But few stories match 
the horror of an alleged incident 
reported late last month for the 
first time: the massacre in Au- 
gust of more than 200 Muslim 
men and boys by Bosnian Serb 
militia at the edge of a ravine 
near Travnik, Like some other 
Balkan tales, this one is impos- 
sible to verify independently. 
Bosnia’s Muslim authorities 
claim to have details, but Serb 
leader Radovan Karadzic says 
he knows nothing of a massacre. 
In the meantime, one escapee, 
Semir K., 24, shivered with viv- 
id memory as he poured out this account of the 
evening of Aug. 21: 


IVE OF US—ME, MY THREE BROTH- 
ers and my 18-year-old nephew— 


survived the “ethnic cleansing” of 


Muslims from the town of Cara- 
kovo in mid-June by hiding in the bushes. 
We stayed around there for 10 days or so, 
until we really had nothing left to eat. 
Then my older brother said we had to 
surrender, and we listened to him. The 
Serbian military police picked us up, 
questioned us at the Keraterm ceramics 
factory and then took us toa camp at Trno- 
polje. They beat us until there was blood 
coming from our noses and mouths. We 
were in the camp for about a month. 

At about 8 o'clock in the morning on 
Aug. 21, the Serbs brought five city buses 
to Trnopolje. Women and children filled 
about half of one, and they ordered men to 
fill the rest. There were some people who 
wanted to go; others were scared. But we 
had hope because they told us the buses 
were under the protection of the United 
Nations forces in Croatia and were head- 
ing for the Croatian border. As we were 
getting on, my sister-in-law pleaded that 
she and my 16-year-old nephew be let on 
too. One of my brothers stayed behind. 

When we turned away from the Cro- 
atian border, we still thought the U.N. 
would meet us. Instead three dump trucks 
joined us. There was one van in front with 
Serbian military police, and on each bus 
was a soldier with an automatic weapon. 
At Skender Vakuf, they told us we were 
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Trnopolje prisoners: busloads of Muslims detained at the Serbian camp 
may have been shipped out, only to be massacred by Serbian militiamen 


passing the front lines, so we should lie 
down and not look out the windows. 

When we came to what I later knew to 
be the Ugar River, they took us all out and 
said not to worry, we were going to be ex- 
changed for Serb prisoners. They got ev- 
eryone out of the buses and the trucks, 
which also had prisoners in them, and 
lined us all up along the edge of the road, 
between the buses and the river. They 
chose about 250 people, all men between 
about 16 and 50, and put us back on two 
buses. We still thought we were heading 
for a prisoner exchange. 


FTER HALF AN HOUR, WE STOPPED. 

It was very quiet. Then a soldier 

came in and pointed to a man at 

the front and said, “You.” They 

got out, and we heard a single shot. Then 

another Serb came in and said to the sol- 

dier on board, “Now get two out.” More 

shots. Then we realized it was over, there 

was no life for us. They started taking peo- 

ple by threes, and we heard machine-gun 
bursts along with pistol shots. 

I was in the middle of the bus. When it 
was about my turn, they opened the back 
door and started taking people from there 
too. My brother and my younger nephew 
were taken out, and we heard the shots. 
The guard nudged me with his rifle butt 
and told me to take two with me. As I rose 
for the door, | thought my other brother, 
Sakib, was with me. But then I tilted my 
head and saw him and my older nephew 
lying on the floor, crying. 


I had already decided to run, whatever | 
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? happened. | pushed the sol- 
dier at the back door slightly; 
= three steps was all I needed to 
= jump into the gorge. I landed 
: ina tree, lost my breath com- 
* pletely. My left arm was hurt, 
2 and I was bruised all over. 
There were dead bodies all 
around me. As I jumped from 
the tree, a guard fired three 
bullets at me, and I fell to the 
ground. “He could have killed 
you,” I heard one guard say to 
the other, who answered, “I 
killed him instead.” They 
heaved the next two bodies 
down by their feet and hands. 
The skull of one of them burst 
as it hit the rock, and his 
brain splattered my shirt. I 
was lying on my back and 
could see what they were doing up there. I 
watched them sling the bodies into the can- 
yon; it all took about an hour. 

I spent two nights and two days in the 
river, walking but mostly swimming. | 
thought | was heading southeast toward 
Muslim-controlled Travnik. I was lost and 
in shock. Once | walked right into a Serb 
trench. They barked a question, and I said 
I was going to fetch water, holding up an 
empty canister I'd found. I just walked 
toward whatever the tanks were firing at, 
since | knew the Muslims didn’t have 
tanks. 

By the sixth day, | was very hungry, 
but the thirst was even worse. | was com- 
ing to a settlement but didn’t know what 
kind. I saw a spring of water near a house. 
I couldn't focus my eyes as I went to it to 
drink. I heard young girls passing; one of 
them cried, “Mehmet, coffee is ready.” A 
stone fell from my heart; they were Mus- 
lims. The dog with them ran at me, and I 
climbed a tree. Two men came with a gun. 
“Help me, brothers,” I said. “I’m com- 
pletely unarmed.” When they'd called the 
dog off, | got down and tried to raise my 
hands above my head; | found I didn’t have 
the strength. I felt great pain in my kid- 
neys. I took off my shoe and showed them 
my ID | had hidden there. They took me in. 

Later | went to the authorities in Jajce 
and told my story. | was taken to Travnik, 
where I knew my mother and sister-in-law 
had gone before our village was cleansed. I 
found my sister-in-law, who asked me 
where the others were. I couldn't tell her 
they were dead. a 
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with our new six-tier racking sys- 
tem, everything from small glasses 
to large cookie sheets is exposed 
to all that cleaning power. 

While all that scrubbing is 
going on inside, you'll never know 
it on the outside. Fact is, you won't 
find a major brand that’s quieter 
than our Dependably Quiet™ 
Plus models. 


Introducing 
thenew 
Maytag Jetclean” 
dishwasher. 


Every day millions of Amer- 
icans do something strange: they 
wash their dishes and then put 


them in the dishwasher. 

But this is the new Maytag 
Jetclean dishwasher. And it’s 
going to change all that. With 43 
powerful jets that scrub from the 
top, bottom and sides, a filter and 
a disposer, it’s designed to clean 
dishes without pre-rinsing. And 
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So forget your scrub brushes, 
sponges and scouring pads. And 
get yourself a new Maytag Jetclean 
dishwasher. Once you do, you'll 
wonder why you ever washed 
your dishes any other way. 
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America Abroad/Strobe Talbott 


Greece’s Defense 
Seems Just Silly 


GREECE IS REMINDING THE WORLD THAT IT TOO IS A 
Balkan country, the inhabitant of a region where his- 
tory often induces hysteria. In his policy toward the 
disaster zone that used to be Yugoslavia, Greek Prime 
Minister Constantine Mitsotakis is well on his way to 
deepening and widening the war there. 

When Slovenia, Croatia and Bosnia-Herzegovina 
declared independence and appealed for international 
recognition last year, Macedonia had no choice but to 
follow suit. Otherwise it would have been swallowed 
up by Serbia. 

A commission of the European Community estab- 
lished criteria for recognition, stressing respect for the 
rights of ethnic minorities. Macedonia passed the test. 
Its population is a mixture of 
nearly a dozen nationalities, 
but its political system is dem- 
ocratic and pluralistic. 

The E.C. was quick to rec- 
ognize the other breakaway 
republics, including Croatia, 
whose regime discriminates 
against local Serbs. But the 
Community stiff-armed Mac- 
edonia. Why? Because Greece 
objects to the name and 
exercised a veto in the coun- 
cils of the E.C. Macedonia 
is the birthplace of Alexander 
the Great and the name 
of Greece’s northern prov- 
ince. Therefore Athens 
thinks it has a 2,400-year-old trademark on the word. 

Last week the Greek Foreign Minister Michalis Pa- 
paconstantinou was in Washington, and I had a 
chance to ask him about this whole business. He 
maintains that for Macedonia to “adopt a Greek 
name” is a “provocation” that “implies territorial 
claims against us.” 

Never mind that Macedonia’s constitution explic- 
itly disavows any such claim. Or that its army consists 
of about 6,000 ragtag troops armed with pistols and ri- 
fles, while Greece’s is more than 25 times larger and is 
equipped with tanks, heavy artillery and jet fighters. 
Or that there is neither precedent nor justification in 
international law for one country to tell another what 
it can call itself. 

Partly because the Greek position is so preposter- 
ous, the suspicion persists that the complaint about 
the name camouflages a revival of Greece’s own age- 
old expansionistic ambitions. Several European gov- 
ernments have relayed to Washington reports that 
Mitsotakis has secretly discussed the partition of Mac- 
edonia with Serbia and perhaps with Albania and Bul- 
garia as well. 

Papaconstantinou denies this charge “‘categorical- 








ly: I have never seen any document or heard anything 
of this sort. We want them [the Macedonians] to exist 
[as a separate state]; we want them as a buffer zone” 
between Greece and Serbia. “The authorities in Skop- 
je [the Macedonian capital] can change their name to 
anything except Macedonia,” and that will remove “a 
point of friction in the Balkans.” 

Another recent visitor to Washington—Jane Mil- 
jovski, a minister in the Macedonian government—of- 
fers a persuasive rebuttal: “As citizens of a newborn, 
almost defenseless nation, we are afraid that if we can 
be bullied into changing our name, we will next come 
under pressure to change our borders.” 

Privately, most Western officials acknowledge 
that Miljovski is right. Yet publicly the E.C. and the 
U.S. have, in effect, sided with Athens on the ground 
that there are other, overriding interests at stake. 

As a member of nao, which is undergoing a post- 
cold war identity crisis, and the E.C., which is trying 
to keep the Maastricht treaty from unraveling, Greece 
has extra leverage these days on both sides of the At- 
lantic. In the U.S. it has the 
additional help of the power- 
ful Greek-American lobby. 

To his credit, Mitsotakis 
is working to resolve the 
long-simmering dispute over 
Cyprus and reach a rap- 
prochement with Turkey. He 
keeps hinting that if he 
budges on the Macedonian 
question, extreme national- 
ists in the Greek Parlia- 
ment—where he has only a 
two-vote majority—will bring 
down his government and re- 
place it with one that will 
undo his welcome diplomatic 
initiatives. 

Meanwhile, under the pretext of complying with 
international sanctions against Serbia, Greece is 
blockading fuel shipments to Macedonia. As a result, 
factories there have had to shut down; crops are rot- 
ting in the fields; ambulances are sitting useless in 
hospital parking lots. “It's murder without bullets,” 
says Miljovski. 

Economic strangulation will soon lead to social un- 
rest, which in turn could ignite an ethnic conflagra- 
tion worse than the one in Bosnia. Because Macedonia 
has large Muslim minorities, civil war within that re- 
public is more likely than anywhere else to escalate 
intoa religious and regional war that could end up pit- 
ting Greece against any number of its neighbors, in- 
cluding Turkey. Where will the overriding interests 
of the U.S., the E.C. and navo be then? 

Having heard out the Greek Foreign Minister, I’m 
prepared to give him and Mitsotakis the benefit of the 
doubt on their motivation: they're not guilty of irreden- 
tism—a desire to recover lands lost long ago—but mere- 
ly of paranoia and myopia. The situation has all the 
makings of tragedy, which Aristotle, another great 
| Macedonian who was Alexander's teacher, defined as 
| the result not of wickedness but of foolish pride. a 
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By DICK THOMPSON WASHINGTON 


ITH $150 IN THE BANK, THE 

Families for Alzheimer's 

Rights Association lacks 

the muscle of the Ameri- 

can Cancer Society, 

whose budget totaled 
$346 million this year. But then again, the 
American Cancer Society doesn’t have 
George Rehnquist. The 69-year-old retired 
electrical engineer created the tiny lobby 
to fight for government approval of the ex- 
perimental drug Tua. The treatment has 
yet to meet the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration’s standards for safety or effective- 
ness. But ever since THA eased his wife’s 
Alzheimer’s symptoms, Rehnquist has 
been crusading to get the drug into pa- 
tients’ hands—legally or not. One day he is 
instructing people on how to smuggle the 
drug from the Bahamas. The next day he 
may be speaking, invited or not, at FDA 
hearings, sending out a barrage of letters 
and organizing other families to do the 
same. Later this month Rehnquist will 
lead a demonstration outside the rpa’s of- 
fices. “I have to fight for my wife and my 
daughters,” he says, “and all those people 
who call me and are hurting.” 

If the Muscular Dystrophy Association 
and the March of Dimes and the American 
Cancer Society built the model for patient 
groups, advocates like Rehnquist are busy 
shattering it. They are, for a start, less polite 
about their demands on the medical estab- 
lishment and more combative in their tac- 
tics. “We're becoming nasty, and | love it,” 
says Abbey Meyers, executive director of the 
National Organization for Rare Disorders. 
The new generation of patient advocates 
has borrowed the medical activism first 
mastered by the aips lobby, in an effort to 
educate patients, inform physicians, influ- 
ence politicians and pressure the pharma- 
ceutical industry over everything from de- 
velopment to government approval. They 
are responsible for redirecting entire 
branches of biomedical research—prompt- 
ing some scientists to warn of wasteful, dan- 
gerous detours that will end up hurting the 
very patients the advocates aim to save. 

Patient pressure groups have been a 
potent force in American medicine for 
decades. The 13 specialty centers that 
make up the National Institutes of Health, 
the epicenter of America’s biomedical- 
research enterprise, are monuments to 
special-interest advocacy. Polio vaccines 
grew out of pivotal research funded pri- 
marily by the March of Dimes. But as the 
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ALZHEIMER’S DISEASE 


George Rehnquist founded his 
OU TLLU AG LLL LLL 


ease his wife Lucille’s symptoms 


organizations grew, under the leadership 
of professional lobbyists and fund raisers, 
they opened themselves to the charge that 
they had lost touch with their grass roots 
and become a part of the system they were 
supposed to be influencing. 

The new patient groups are often run 
not by professionals but by victims of the 
disease or their close relatives. “It's not 
your typical eight-hour-a-day job,” says 
former beer salesman Ron Brazeal, execu- 
tive director of the United Leukodystro- 
phy Foundation, who lost two sons to the 
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disease, which is a rare genetic neurologi- 
cal disorder. Such groups devote little 
time to the kind of sympathy campaigns 
that have characterized the March of 
Dimes or the Jerry Lewis Telethon for 
Muscular Dystrophy. Instead they depend 
on their own highly committed members 
for operating funds. 

Unlike the established advocates, these 
groups are rarely linked to the scientific es- 
tablishment. They not only lobby Congress 
for money, they tell scientists how to spend 
it. “What’s special about these groups,” 
says National Institutes of Health director 
3ernadine Healy, “is that they are primari- 
ly driven by the patients and their loved 
ones. It makes them more independent 
from scientific and medical communities 
and less under their control.” 
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eral research enterprise perceived as be- 
ing more interested in pursuing intrigu- 
ing scientific questions than easing pain 
or finding the cures for afflicted patients. 
“The National Institutes of Health is a gov- 
ernment institution that is supposed to be 
responding to the needs of its people,” 
says Tom Sheridan, a lobbyist who began 
working with atps groups and now has | 
other patient-advocacy clients, “and it 
hasn't always done that.” 

The aps lobby led the crusade to force 
the nix to change its ways. Fully 10% of the 
nin’s $8.9 billion budget currently goes 
into aips research. The rpa created the Of- 
fice of Special Populations just to handle 
the demands of the aips lobby. Activists 
have become so well informed that they 


The main target of the groups is a fed- | 
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AIDS When AIDS activists 


protested at FDA headquarters, 
other patient groups learned 


how effective confrontation can be 


now sit on many government advisory 
panels. Such recognition came only after 
years of confrontation: demonstrating out- 
side the White House, shouting down the 
President at campaign stops and draping | 
the home of conservative Senator Jesse 
Helms in a condom-shaped balloon. act up 
members blockaded Wall Street and 
broke into the headquarters of Burroughs- 
Wellcome to demand, and get, a reduction 
in the price of the arps drug Az 

Women’s health groups have been es- 
pecially effective in following the act up 
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Patient advocates 
are learning from 
AIDS activists how 
to work the system 


model. They pressured the nr to create an 
Office of Research on Women’s Health and 
forced a re-examination of the practice of 
excluding women from clinical trials. Last 
spring breast-cancer activists deluged 
Congress with 650,000 letters from wom- 
en demanding more research into the 
causes of the disease. Funding has jumped 
from $60.9 million five years ago to $132.7 
today. ‘Women saw what could be done,” 
says Fran Visco, a trial attorney in Phila- 
delphia and president of the National 
Breast Cancer Coalition. “The more noise 
they made, the more successful they be- 
came. We decided we just couldn't be po- 
lite anymore.” 

Other groups of cancer patients have 
also broken out from the umbrella of the 
American Cancer Society. Lloyd Ney, a 73- 
year-old retired engineer, learned in 1984 
that he was dying of prostate cancer. Told 
he had just months to live, Ney went to 
Canada in search of an experimental treat- 
ment—and found the hospital waiting 
room filled with Americans. From that en- 
counter came not only the treatment that 
may have added years to his life but also a 
mailing list for paacr, or Patient Advo- 
cates for Advanced Cancer Treatments. 
Eight years later, Ney continues to work 
out of his basement, communicating with 
a membership of 12,000 and managing a 
budget of $750,000. He is credited with 
helping get the once experimental treat- 
ment approved in the U.S., and now 
spends his time lobbying for new thera- 
pies and responding to the hundreds of in- 
quiries he gets every week about prostate- 
cancer treatment. 

Other radicalized patients arrived at 
their activism by similar routes. Most of 
them suffer from diseases that are rare or 
difficult to diagnose, which means that 
they were shuttled from specialist to spe- 
cialist, leaving a trail of money and test re- 
sults but no answers or cures. By banding 
together and sharing information, pa- 
tients become informed consumers. Many 
groups have a Rolodex of scientists and 
physicians who can be called upon to edu- 
cate a local doctor confronting his first 
case of a rare disease. Information cam- 
paigns help improve diagnosis, which in 
turn gives public health officials a more 
accurate sense of the impact that even 
rare diseases have. 

Perhaps the most successful aware- 
ness campaign has been conducted by the 
Lyme Borreliosis Foundation. In 1988 
Lyme disease was scarcely known even in 
the area around Lyme, Connecticut. Karen 
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Forschner, who had the Lyme-disease 
symptom of a bull’s-eye rash during preg- 
nancy, started the foundation with her 
husband Tom shortly after the birth of 
their only child, a son who was finally di- 
agnosed with the disease. “Using the me- 
dia is definitely a part of our strategy,” 
says Tom Forschner. The husband-and- 
wife team has captured the attention of all 
the daytime talk shows and most newspa- 
pers and magazines. By 1990 a Gallup poll 
found that Lyme disease was recognized 
by 88% of the U.S. population. “We lived 
40 miles away from Lyme, and Karen’s 
physicians didn’t recognize her rash,” 
says Tom. Their son died last year of the 
disease. “Awareness would have made a 
huge difference.” 

Information campaigns are just the 
starting point. Medical researchers ac- 
knowledge that their work very often pro- 
ceeds without anyone taking a broad view. 
‘The approach to diseases in general has 
been sort of haphazard,” says Donna Bro- 
gan, chairperson of the biostatistics divi- 
sion at Emory University’s School of Pub- 
lic Health and a member of the research 
task force for the National Breast Cancer 
Coalition. By organizing their own scien- 
tific meetings, advocates help assess the 
state of research for a particular disease 
and look for areas that need strengthen- 
ing. “That’s unique to them,” says Nin di- 
rector Healy. “They are setting bold, far- 
reaching goals.” 

The drug industry has also felt the heat 
irom new pressure groups. Abbey Meyers 
of the National Organization for Rare Dis- 
orders is acknowledged as the force behind 
creation of the Orphan Drug Act. This fed- 
eral statute provides incentives for compa- 
nies to develop drugs for rare diseases that 
might otherwise be overlooked by firms 
seeking more lucrative markets. Meyers is 
now back in Washington lobbying for a re- 
vision in the law. She wants to close a loop- 
hole that has allowed companies to reap 
windfall profits and leaves the orphan 
drugs so expensive that a new treatment 
can be out of the reach of most American 
families. 


HE MOST PROFOUND IMPACT OF 
the advocacy movement has 
come within the Food and 
Drug Administration. The 
agency has for decades held to 
the rigid standard that new 
drugs must be unequivocally proved to be 
both safe and effective. But in the wake of 
intense lobbying, the rpa will now consid- 
er granting conditional approval to experi- 
mental treatments for terminal diseases 
for which there are few or no medical al- 
ternatives. This is a radical shift for the 
nation’s pharmaceutical watchdog. Drugs 
conditionally approved will be closely 
monitored and withdrawn if they prove to 
be too toxic or ineffective. “We may be 
wrong,” says rpA Commissioner David 
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LYME DISEASE 


Karen Forschner, whose son died of 
Lyme disease, started a foundation 


lo help raise public awareness 


Kessler, “but with life-threatening illness- 
es, those risks are acceptable.” 

Some scientists are worried about the 
growing influence of patient groups, par- 
ticularly their success in persuading Con- 
gress to micromanage research. In the 
past, elected officials were reluctant to 
give detailed directions to scientists. But 
for aggressive patient lobbyists, the law- 
makers were an easy target. Activism on 
the front lines of medical research plays 
well to the hometown constituency. Now 
attached to every check from Congress is a 
growing list of what the nim must do—even 
while the total allocation remains roughly 
the same. The only way for the niu to fol- 
low Congress's orders is to eliminate ex- 
isting programs and transfer the re- 
sources. This year’s budget for the 
National Cancer Institute, for example, 
contains an order to increase by more 
than one-third spending on breast-, cervi- 
cal- and prostate-cancer research. Yet 
congressional funding for the institute did 
not even keep pace with inflation. 

Many Nix watchers are now concerned 
that responding to congressional whims 
will undermine America’s biomedical- 
research structure. “We're seeing the pie 
being split up into smaller and smaller 
segments,” says David Moore, an official 
with the Association of American Medical 
Colleges. “Some of these groups have to be 
cautious,” says John Seffrin, ceo of the 
American Cancer Society. “They could ad- 
vocate for major shifts in funding in ways 
that on the surface makes sense but in the 
long haul do great violence to the scientific 
effort. It raises the prospect that these pre- 
cious resources can be wasted.” 
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Researchers complain that junk sci- 
ence is interfering with real science and 
threatens to disrupt progress toward actu- 
al cures. Durland Fish, a Lyme-disease ex- 
pert at New York Medical College, has 
been appalled at the studies put forward 
as science by clinicians funded by the 
groups. He recalls a recent meeting at 
which a doctor claimed evidence of trans- 
mission of Lyme disease through blood 
transfusion—without ever establishing 
that the recipient even had Lyme disease. 
The amps advocacy group Project Inform 
ran its own trial of an experimental drug 
called Compound Q, a purified protein de- 
rived from a cucumber-like Chinese plant. 
At least one of the test subjects, a man 
with arps, died from toxicity associated 
with the effort. “It's very sad and it’s 
scary,” says Fish. “These groups have a 
lot of political power now and a low appre- 
ciation of the scientific method.” Agrees 
Peter Scardino, chairman of the urology 
department at Baylor College of Medicine: 
“These groups have a very dangerous side 
to them when they take the place of care- 
ful scientific investigations. They very de- 
liberately say to their members, “Don’t let 
your doctor talk you into this or that.’ It 
takes a long time for us to talk these peo- 
ple down and re-educate the patient.” 

It is too soon to judge how much junk 
science will be funded to appease these 
powerful groups. But the danger is that al- 
location of scarce research resources will 
devolve into a kind of political mud wres- 
tling, with the spoils going to the most 
powerful and not the most needy. George 
Rehnquist knows one thing about the fu- 
ture. Two weeks ago, after he led Alz- 
heimer’s family members in a demonstra- 
tion outside the offices of the Fpa, 
Commissioner Kessler invited Rehnquist 
to come back this month for talks. It’s an- 
other step toward the day when THa will be 
fully approved a 
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HEALTH 


Crippled by 
Computers 


As more U.S. workers spend their days at keyboards, 








hand injuries and lawsuits are multiplying 


By JANICE M. HOROWITZ 





S JOBS IN JOURNALISM GO, 

Grant McCool’s was a plum 

assignment. Based in Hong 

Kong for the Reuters news 

service, McCool covered 

breaking news throughout 
east Asia, traveling to South Korea, China 
and Pakistan. But in 1989, after five hectic 
years, the native of Scotland was ready fora 
change. That's when his bosses transferred 
him to New York City to be an editor, 

That's also when the trouble started. 
After typing on his computer keyboard for 
hours a day over several months, McCool 
developed excruciating pain in his hands; 
some mornings he would awake with his 
arms throbbing and burning. “The doctor 
told me to stop typing immediately,” 
recalls McCool, 32. He hasn't written or 
edited a story on deadline since. Nor has 
he been able to clean house, carry heavy 
objects or play squash. He cannot even 
drive a car; controlling the steering wheel 


HEAD Directly over 

shoulders, without straining 
forward or backward, about 
an arm’s length from screen 


NECK Elongated and relaxed 


SHOULDERS Kept down 
with the chest open and wide 


BACK Upright or inclined 
Slightly forward from the hips 
Maintain the slight natural 
curve of the lower back 


ELBOWS Relaxed, at 


about a right angle 


WRISTS Relaxed and ina 
neutral position, without 
flexing up or down. 


KNEES Slightly lower than 
the hips. 


CHAIR Sloped slightly forward 
to facilitate proper knee position 
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with his injured hands is impossible. 

McCool suffers from a severe case of 
cumulative trauma disorder, a syndrome 
that results from overusing the muscles 
and tendons of the fingers, hands, arms 
and shoulders, The condition brings pain, 
numbness, weakness and sometimes long- 
term disability. Such problems, more com- 
monly known as repetitive stress injuries 
(rs1), now strike an estimated 185,000 
U.S. office and factory workers a year, The 
cases account for more than half the coun- 
try’s occupational illnesses, compared 
with about 20% a decade ago. 

Typical victims are meat packers who 
slice scores of carcasses a day, or 
autoworkers who drive the same screws 
hour after hour. But a particularly fast- 
growing category of victims includes 
white-collar professional and clerical 
workers who spend their days pounding 
away at keyboards. An increasing number 
are responding in a white-collar way: with 
lawsuits. Hundreds of injured telephone 
reservationists, cashiers, word processors 


SCREEN 
At eye level 
or slightly 
lower 


FINGERS 


Gently curved 


Best when kept flat (for proper 
wrist positioning) and at or just 
below elbow level. Computer keys 
that are far away should be 
reached by moving the entire 
arm, starting from the shoulders, 
rather than by twisting the wrists 
or straining the fingers. Take 
frequent rest breaks. 


—— FEET Firmly planted on the 
floor. Shorter people may need a 
footrest 


¢ Miler 
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Many victims must don protective splints 
and limit time spent typing 


and journalists, McCool among them, are 
suing computer manufacturers, blaming 
the machines for their disabilities. IBM, 
Apple Computers, AT&T and Kodak’s 
Atex-division, which produces a word-pro- 
cessing system designed for journalists, 
have all been named in the suits, which de- 
mand damages of up to a $1 million or 
more per victim. Last June, a U.S. district 
judge in Brooklyn lumped together more 
than 44 suits against 63 manufacturers in 
an attempt to arrive at some ground rules 
for dealing with such cases. More than 200 
cases have been added since, Although the 
final outcome could take years, some li- 
ability experts predict that the ultimate 
payout on ks! suits could rival the $4 bil- 
lion paid on asbestos-related claims. 
Employers are quickly learning that 
they too must face up to the problem. Al- 
ready, rst costs about $7 billion a year in 
lost productivity and medical costs. More- 
over, under the provisions of the Ameri- 
cans with Disabilities Act, which went into 
effect this summer, employers are now re- 
quired to accommodate “reasonably” 
workers with physical impairments. Com- 
panies may have to transfer employees 
with rsi to less stressful jobs or give them 
special help. Increasingly, unions and oth- 










er worker groups are demanding that 
companies provide better keyboards and 
office furniture and give employees more 
frequent breaks to reduce the risk of inju- 
ry. The Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration has announced plans to 
create national workplace standards for 
the prevention of rst. 

How ironic that computers, the very 
technology celebrated for making office 
work easier, would cause such harm. By 
now, nearly half the U.S. work force— 
some 45 million workers—use computers 
(though not all spend hour after hour 
punching keys). “We thought technology 
was going to help us, which it does. But we 
did not consider that we would also have 
to adjust the workplace at the same time,” 
says Barbara Silverstein, research direc- 
tor of Washington State’s department of 
labor and industries. 

Rs! involves not just one but an array of 
ailments resulting from tugging, pounding 
and straining crucial tissues in the upper 
body. It usually begins innocuously. “People 
think they've had a particularly hard day or 
that they’re getting old,” says Frank Fer- 
nandez, an Oakland, California, attorney 
who has filed suit against several computer 
manufacturers on behalf of rst sufferers, 

But as the hands continue to be over- 
worked, symptoms worsen. Tendons, 
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which are like long pulleys directing the 
movement of the fingers from many places 
in the hands and arms, can swell up, pro- 
ducing painful tendinitis. Soreness can 
also result from the 
sheaths surrounding the tendons. Muscles 
in the forearm that control the movement 
of fingers may become irritated, a condi- 
tion called myositis. As tissues become in- 
flamed and swollen, they can press on 
nearby nerves, causing tingling and weak- 
ness in the fingers. Sometimes scar tissue 
develops in the area. All together these in- 
juries, if not treated, can result in dimin- 
ished coordination and strength: patients 
may literally lose their grip and have trou- 
ble managing simple manual tasks. 





MONG THE MORE EXTREME— 

and less common—cumula- 

tive traumas is carpal tunnel 

syndrome. It develops when 

tissues in the palmar side of 

the wrist swell, squeezing a 
vital nerve that runs through the area. 
Carpal tunnel syndrome can cause crip- 
pling pain for months or years, though 
surgery can sometimes help. 

It is hard to conceive how the gentle 
patter of fingers over a computer key- 
board could do such damage. People have, 
after all, been typing for decades, and com- 
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inflammation of 


Warm-up exercises can prevent injuries: 
gently massage hands; press palm down 
to stretch underside of forearm; press 
fist down to stretch topside of forearm. 
Hold positions for at least 10 seconds. 





puters would seem to be an improvement 
over clunky typewriters. But word proces- 
sors pose special problems. They allow 
workers to sit with their fingers flying 
across the keyboard at 240 strokes a min- 
ute for hours without a break. A typewrit- 
er, by contrast, forces workers to pause 
every so often to move the carriage or 
change the paper. The amount of time 
spent at the keyboard is critical: a study in 
Australia found that people who typed for 
more than five hours a day at a computer 
had 12 times as great a risk of developing 
RSI as those who spent less time. 

Workers at computer stations may po- 
sition their hands over the keyboard with 
the sensitive wrist cocked upward or 
downward, compressing the tendons, liga- 
ments and nerves that run through its 
narrow confines. People working with 
typewriters are more likely to hold their 
hands suspended straight forward, the 
wrists flat. Old-style typewriter keys also 
generally have a certain amount of spring, 
while computer keys often strike against a 
hard, unforgiving base. “These simple 
things sound trivial, but they are not when 
you're locked into one position, working 
all day long,” says Marvin Dainoff, direc- 
tor of the Center for Ergonomic Research 
at Miami University, in Ohio. 

The modern office has left many em- 
ployees with little variation in their daily 
tasks. “Instead of running to the file cabi- 
net to pull out information or going to the 
library, workers can do everything they 
need to by just sitting at the keyboard,” 
says Silverstein. “They don't even have to 
get up to talk to each other. Now they have 
electronic messaging.’ Even today’s 
phones with push buttons instead of dials 
strain the same tired tendons. 

Computer makers defend their ma- 
chines vigorously. They stress that the 
problem lies not with their keyboards but 
with how they are used. They also point 
out that other office equipment, such as 
chairs and desks, must be designed ergo- 
nomically, which means that they fit the 
individual's body and specific job needs. 
Says IBM spokesperson Brian Doyle: 
“IBM's position is that aches and pains in 
the workplace can come from a number of 
sources, including posture, adjustment of 
equipment and the amount of time spent 
performing a given task. Applying good 
work habits and good ergonomic princi- 
ples is a shared responsibility of both em- 
ployers and employees.” 

But U.S. employers have so far done 
a poor job of shouldering this responsi- 
bility. Chairs, desks, lighting are chosen 
more on the basis of price or decorating 
schemes than ergonomics. “We're just 
not doing as much as we could,” says 
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Michael Smith, professor of industrial 
engineering at the University of Wis- 
conisin. Several other countries are fur- 
ther along in protecting workers. Swe- 
den, for example, has had a strict 
ergonomic standard since 1979, and in 
Germany insurance companies scale 
back benefits to companies that do not 
adequately guard against RsI. 
Admittedly, personal traits and habits 
often influence who will develop rs1. A pio- 
neer in treating the injuries, Dr. Emil Pas- 
carelli, medical director of New York 
City’s Miller Institute at St. Luke’s-Roose- 
velt Hospital, points out how very heavy 
people can get into trouble. For their 
hands to reach the keyboard, they have to 
maneuver their arms around their own 
girth, and wind up contorting their wrists 
inward. Double-jointedness can also be a 
risk factor. Smokers may have fewer inju- 
ries, thanks to their periodic breaks away 
from the terminal to satisfy nicotine crav- 
ings. And what goes on outside the office 
can be just as damaging as what happens 
in it. Observes Katy Keller, a physical ther- 
apist at the Miller Institute: “Injured peo- 
ple go home and talk on the telephone, stir 





the supper and carry the baby all at the 
same time. All this does is add to the phys- 
ical stress of the workday.” 

For many workers, physical stress is 
just part of the problem. A three-year 
study by the National Institute for Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health of telephone 
workers at U.S. West Communications 
found that 111 out of 518 employees who 
used computers had rs!. The most reveal- 
ing discovery was that all the sufferers re- 
ported high levels of psychological strain, 
such as job insecurity and pressures to 
work fast. Psychological stress probably 
does its mischief by creating muscle ten- 
sion, which reduces blood flow to hard- 


| working muscles and tendons; without 


enough oxygen, these tissues become fa- 
tigued and prone to injury. 

Fearful of lawsuits or just concerned 
about the health of their workers, a few 
employers are beginning to take action. 
They are providing fully adjustable, ergo- 
nomic chairs and wrist supports to em- 
ployees who complain of pain. Others are 
trying to break up the daily routine by giv- 
ing people different tasks. The Los Ange- 


| les Times has set up its own repetitive 


Building a Better Keyboard 








stress injury room, stocked with a set of 
light weights for strengthening hands, a 
freezer full of ice packs to calm inflamed 
tendons and a floor mat for ailing workers 
to stretch out on. The paper has custom- 
ized its software program to flash “Take a 
Break” reminders. IBM has given ergo- 
nomic furniture to many of its most pres- 
sured keyboard workers, including 800- 
number operators. 

New, more benign technology would 
help. In the U.S. and elsewhere designers 
are scrambling to create radically differ- 
ent keyboards that will be easier on the 
hands. But the ultimate goal is to do away 
with the keyboard. Reuters has given 
McCool a voice-activated computer that 
can type words and perform other func- 
tions in response to his verbal commands. 
Such machines are still slow and unreli- 
able and can “understand” only a limited 
vocabulary, but the technology is improv- 
ing rapidly, When voice-activated comput- 
ers spread through the workplace, proba- 
bly sometime early in the next century, 
the only occupational risk might be an oc- 
casional bout of laryngitis. —With reporting 
by David S. Jackson/San Francisco 
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WHO SAYS ALL COMPUTER KEYBOARDS HAVE TO LOOK 
alike? With more and more computer users complaining 
of wrist and arm injuries, keyboard designers are taking a 
fresh look at the one component that has hardly changed 
since the earliest days of computing—or, for that matter, 
the earliest days of typewriting 125 years ago. The result 
is a new crop of alternative 
keyboards that take the stan- 
dard flat, rectangular input 
device and bend, split, fold 
and twist it almost beyond 
recognition. 

Most new keyboards start 
with the familiar qwerty key 
arrangement (named after the 
first six keys in the top left row 
of letters) and try to shape it 
into a more ergonomic form. A 
keyboard made by Kinesis 
Corp. in Bellevue, Washing- 
ton, moves the keys into two 
saucer-size wells about a 
hand's width apart, relocating 
hard-to-reach function keys 
and providing more support 
for the wrists. The TONY! key- 
board, designed by Anthony 
Hodges in Mountain View, Cal- 
ifornia, is hinged in the mid- 
die, between g and h, so that 
the hands can meet the keys in a more natural, thumbs-up 
position. The Comfort keyboard, developed by the Health 
Care Keyboard Co. of Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin, breaks 
the board into three parts that can be rotated in every direc- 
tion to suit the needs of individuals typing in every conceiv- 
able position—even standing up. 


INDUSTRIAL INNOVATIONS INC. 





With the DataHand, top, each finger controls five 
characters. The adjustable 
lets typists work in any position—even standing up. 


Comfort keyboard, bottom, 


Some designs take a more radical approach that would 
require users to master a new way of typing. The DataHand, 
developed by Industrial Innovations in Scottsdale, Arizona, 
abandons conventional keys altogether, replacing them with 
padded handrests and little finger wells. Each finger can 
produce five different characters by pressing forward, back, 
left, right or straight down. In- 
fogrip, Inc., of Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, goes one step fur- 
ther. It makes a seven-key 
“chordic” keypad that works 
like a court stenographer’s 
machine; the operator presses 
a different combination of keys 
to produce each letter. 

The designers argue that 
by allowing hands to rest in a 
more natural posture and fin- 
gers to reach keys more easi- 
ly, the new keyboards will re- 
duce the stress and strain 
associated with rst. But doc- 
tors specializing in treating 
keyboard injuries warn that 
none of the new models have 
yet undergone rigorous scien- 
tific testing. 

Still, keyboard makers be- 
lieve their new designs will find 
a ready market despite the 
high price tags ($200 to $2,000, vs. as little as $20 for a stan- 
dard model). They figure that employers—and their insur- 
ers—which are required under various workers’ compensa- 
tion laws to pay injured computer users to stay at home, will 
happily pay a premium for a new keyboard if that is what it 
takes to get them back on the job. —By Philip Elmer-DeWitt 
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Diamonds Aren't Forever 


Bootlegged stones from 
Angola and Russia are 
cutting out the De Beers 
cartel and threatening to 
subvert the value of the 
most precious of gems 


By SCOTT MACLEOD LUANDA 
HEY ARE CALLED GARIMPEIROS, A 
Portuguese word for a prospector 
trafficker in illegal treasure. 
Lured by the promise of quick 
wealth, an estimated 50,000 Angolans, 
Zairians, South Africans, Belgians and 
even a few Americans have surged into 
Angola’s remote Lunda Norte province 
From the air, they look like a colony of 
ants tunneling aimlessly into sunbaked 
moonscape. On the ground, the diggers, 
shirtless, sometimes laboring with a pistol 
in one hand and a shovel in the other, are 
scrambling to get rich. 
The primitive mining is illegal and dan- 
gerous, but the garimpeiros have ample rea- 
son to ignore the hazards: rarely in history 
have ordinary people managed to gain access 
toa place where gems are seemingly as plen- 
tiful as pebbles on a beach. “They scoop out 
the gravels, put them in a sieve, take them 
down to the river, wash them and then pick 
out the diamonds,” explains Peter Gallegos, 
an official of the diamond firm De Beers, “It is 
a complete and uncontrolled bonanza.” 
The diamond rush may 
dream come true for the garim- 
but it turned into a 
nightmare for De Beers. The 
South African group, through its Lon- 
don-based cartel, the Central Selling Or- 
ganization, controls 80% of the world’s 
rough-diamond trade. In the past 17 
months, largely illicit diamonds from An- 
gola and elsewhere have been flooding the 
market, threatening to provoke a price 
collapse and forcing De Beers to spend so 
far upwards of $200 million to keep the 
gems out of circulation by buying them up 
Worse for De Beers, the glut comes 
amid growing evidence of big-time dia- 
mond smuggling out of the former Soviet 
Union. As a result, not since 1982, when 
speculators dumped their diamond stock 
piles, has De Beers’ legendary grip on the 
diamond market seemed so shaky 
The immediate cause of the problem is 
beyond De Beers’ control: political insta- 
bility in some of the planet's richest dia 
mond regions. Although the Angolan 


or 


be a 


peiros, has 


drought made alluvial-plain diamonds 
easier to find, Angola's rush was triggered | 
mainly by the chaotic aftermath of civil 
war. Thousands of demobilized soldiers 
with no job prospects began scratching 
around for easy money. Legislation en- 
acted in November permitting Angolans to 
trade in uncut diamonds was intended to 
soak up rough stones that people had il- 
legally hoarded down through the years. 
Instead, because the move made it vastly 
easier to unload illegally dug diamonds, it 
further spurred the stampede to Lunda 
Norte. Cafunfo, a town of 5,000 on the 
Cuango River, mushroomed to 50,000 
people, who live mainly in corrugated- 
iron shacks. “It’s like the Wild West,” 
says Gallegos, who visited the region re- 


whether it is diamonds or oil,” says Steve 
Oke, an analyst with the British brokerage 
house Smith New Court. “The question is 
whether they can contain the cheating.” 
Although industry analysts believe De 
Beers will weather the crisis because it 
has deep pockets and rich affiliates, inves- 
tors are not convinced, When the compa- 
ny abruptly announced the likelihood of a 
25% dividend cut in August, its stock fell 
nearly 15% and triggered a minicrash on 
the Johannesburg Stock Exchange. 

De Beers hopes that the new Angolan 
government that will emerge from last 
week's elections will see the wisdom of 
stanching the illegal trade. The main 


cause for concern remains Russia, be- 


cause its huge diamond production coin- 























Even the most expensive gems, like these, are in danger of losing their luster if 
f illicit stones continue to flood the world’s markets 


cently. “The law of the gun prevails.” 

In the former Soviet Union, fourth in di- 
amond production, smuggling is on the rise 
in part because of the breakdown of law and 
order that accompanied communism’s col- 
lapse. For years it was an open secret that 
communist Party and kGp officials pilfered 
diamonds from mine operations in Yakutia 
Now that the old communists have fallen on 
hard times, millions of dollars’ worth of 
their ill-gotten diamonds appear to be mak- 
ing their way into Western salesrooms. A¢ 
cording to Mikhail Gurtovoi, the head of a 
Russian government anticorruption unit, 
large batches of illegally acquired Russian 
diamonds are turning up in Belgium 

Can De Beers cope? “As long as you 
have cartels, there will 


be cheating, 
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cides with deteriorating economic condi- 
tions. Russian production in 1991 was an 
estimated 13 million carats, compared 
with Angola’s 1.5 million. ‘Angola is like a 
wasp,” says Oke, “but Russia is like a bear 
stomping around.” 

Last month Harry Oppenheimer, 83, 
family built South Africa's De 
Beers and Anglo American mining em- 
pire, came out of retirement and paid a 
visit to Moscow—a sign that De Beers is 
worried and leaving nothing to chance 
The company made its fortune on the 
back of the slogan “A diamond is forev- 
er.’ Now it must put its money where its 
mouth is to make good on the promise. — 
With reporting by Barry Hillenbrand/London and 
Ann M. Simmons/Moscow 
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Astring of disasters is 
wreaking havoc on 
property-casualty 
insurers, but 
policyholders are the ones 
likely to pick up the tab 


By THOMAS MCCARROLL 
N THE DAYS IMMEDIATELY FOLLOW- 
ing Hurricane Andrew’s deadly visit 
to South Florida, Allstate Insurance 
hastily dispatched more than 2,000 
extra claim adjusters to the devastat- 
ed area to assist the 200 stationed 

there. Many of the reserves arrived in con- 

voys of motor homes. Others flew in from 
as far away as Alaska and California. 

Since the storm had knocked out tele- 

phone lines, Allstate rushed to set up its 

own communications system, consisting 
of 80 shortwave radio units, 850 pagers, 

173 cellular phones and a toll-free num- 

ber. Allstate expects to pay out $1.2 billion 

to cover more than 121,000 damage claims 
asa result of Andrew. 

All told, U.S. property and casualty in- 
surers have been hit with more than 
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$8 billion in Andrew-related claims, mak- 
ing the hurricane the most costly single 
calamity to strike the industry since the 
San Francisco earthquake and fire in 1906 
(cost: $6 billion, after inflation). With 
claims continuing to pour in, Andrew 
threatens to take a painful toll on the al- 
ready battered property-casualty insur- 
ance industry and its 100 million policy- 
holders. The final bill, analysts predict, is 
likely to top $10 billion, While most well- 
capitalized insurers are expected to 
weather the storm, less anchored firms 
are in danger of being blown away, leaving 
consumers stuck with the tab. Says Sean 
Mooney, senior researcher at the Insur- 
ance Information Institute: “It will take 
years before the industry digs itself out 
from the wreckage left by Andrew. Some 
[companies] will be buried by it.” 
Hurricane Andrew is the latest in a 
string of mishaps to plague the insurance 
industry this year. In April an overflow- 
ing Chicago River flooded the city’s 
downtown district, costing insurers 3° 
million in claims. A month later, Los An- 
geles was rocked by the worst civilian riot 
in the U.S. since the Civil War. The insur- 
ance toll: $1 billion. Then came a series of 
major hailstorms in Texas, Florida and 
Kansas. They cost insurers a combined 
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Aclaim adjuster issues a check toa 
couple in South Dade City, Florida 


$700 million. And two weeks after An- 
drew, another lethal hurricane, Iniki, 
smashed into Hawaii, causing $1.4 billion 
in damages. In all, property and casualty 
insurers have paid out a record $13 bil- 
lion in claims so far this year, far surpass- 
ing the previous high of $7.6 billion in 
1989, the year of Hurricane Hugo and the 
Bay Area earthquake. Just as in that year, 
when those catastrophes were followed 
by substantial increases in insurance pre- 
miums, insurers are already lobbying for 
rate relief. 

The spate of disasters comes as the in- 
dustry as a whole is struggling to cope 
with a series of cataclysmic burdens. Life 
insurers, for instance, have their hands 
full with the ats epidemic, which is cost- 
ing the industry more than $1 billion a 


Estimated 
insured 
property loss $872 
caused by million 
catastrophes 
"86 19 





year. Mounting product-liability claims, 
including asbestos and pollution damages, 
are running at $10 billion annually. Insur- 
ers are also still recovering from a dec- 
ade’s worth of bad investments in savings 
and loans, junk bonds and real estate. 
Says Roger Joslin, chairman of State Farm 
Fire & Casualty: “This traumatic period is 
unprecedented in the history of the insur- 
ance industry.” 

Perhaps the most traumatized have 
been property-casualty insurers, which 
account for 33% of the industry's revenues 
of $700 billion. Even before Hurricane An- 
drew, trouble was brewing. It took An- 
drew, however, to expose the industry’s 
shortcomings and unmask the weaker 
players. Such major insurers as State 
Farm (surplus capital: $18 billion) and All- 
state ($8 billion) will have enough finan- 
cial staying power, but some less capital- 
ized firms are getting wiped out. Last 
week the Florida department of insurance 
seized two insolvent insurers, Florida Fire 
& Casualty in Fort Lauderdale and Great 
Republic in Miami, and placed about a doz- 
en others on its “watch list.” MCA Insur- 
ance, a division of Tulsa-based Thrifty 
Rent-a-Car, was placed under supervision 
by Oklahoma regulators after it was over- 
whelmed by $30 million in Andrew-relat- 
ed claims. States typically bail out failed 
firms through guaranty funds financed by 
assessing a fee on other insurers. 

Despite being well cushioned, large in- 
surers are also coming under scrutiny. 
Moody’s Investors Service, a top Wall 
Street investment-rating agency, last 
week lowered the credit rating of Sears, 
Roebuck because of losses at its Allstate 
Insurance unit. The action took place just 
before Sears announced its decision to sell 
off 20% of the big insurance company in a 
spin-off of the retailer’s financial units. 
Prudential Insurance, which injected $900 
million in capital into its property-casual- 
ty division after it was hit with $1.2 billion 
in Andrew-related claims, was placed on 
review by both Moody’s and Standard & 
Poor’s. E. Michael Caulfield, president of 
Prudential Property & Casualty, argues 
that the moves are unwarranted consider- 
ing the industry's large capital base. “Wall 
Street is overreacting because the num- 
bers are so big and scary.” 

Few analysts expect that insurance 
failures will occur on the scale of the 
savings-and-loan crisis. Insurance firms 
tend to stand on a more solid financial 
footing than banks and thrifts. State regu- 
lators generally require insurance firms to 





keep on hand $1 of capital for every $3 of 
outstanding obligations, compared with a 
ratio of 1 to 12 for banks. 

Even so, analysts are concerned that 
the industry's exposure to Hurricane An- 
drew will grow as households and busi- 
nesses gather more information about 
their losses. Many insurers have already 
had to increase their damage estimates. 
State Farm, the largest insurer in the 
area, with 23% of the South Florida mar- 
ket, raised its loss estimates to $1.5 billion 
from $750 million. ITT said last week that 
it would take a net charge of $582 million 
against third-quarter earnings to cover 
losses in its Hartford insurance unit. Hart- 
ford's claims from hurricanes Andrew 
and Iniki total $95 million. 

Ironically, after the claims are paid, 
Andrew and the year's other disasters 
could eventually spell relief for the re- 
maining healthy insurers. Before the 
storms hit, the industry had been em- 
broiled in a long and painful price war. 
Since 1987, property-casualty premiums 
paid by households and businesses have 
dropped an average of 40%. The intense 
discounting, and the sluggish profits that 
went with it, has touched off an industry- 
wide shake-out. State Farm, the nation’s 
largest property-casualty insurer, has 
racked up underwriting losses of $7.2 bil- 
lion in the past four years, due largely to 
price competition and rising claims. In re- 
sponse to softening profitability, Aetna 
Life & Casualty will pare 4,800 jobs from 
its payroll by 1994, including 2,600 this 
year. Some insurers are 
even abandoning the mar- 
ket. Transamerica put its 
property-casualty division 
up for sale two months ago. 
So far, no takers. 

Fortunately for the industry, costly ca- 
tastrophes —. extinguish price wars 
by squeezing diseounters out of the mar- 
ket and by presenting survivors with a 
can’t-miss opportunity to raise rates. In 
the aftermath of Hugo, South Carolina 
premiums increased an average of 3.5%. 
Most analysts expect rates in South Flori- 
da to rise at least 10% in 1993, meaning the 
average annual premium for homeowners 
will reach $440. Average auto-insurance 
rates could hit $1,050 next 
year, up $50 from 1992. 
However, a senior-level 
insurance executive con- 
tends that insurers would 
be justified in doubling or 
tripling prices in all coast- 
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al areas that are potential hurricane tar- 
gets, given the industry's exposure to 
claims in those regions. 

Before raising rates, though, insurers 
must persuade state regulators of their 
need to do so, and that won't be easy in 
Florida and Louisiana. Two days after 
Andrew struck, the National Insurance 
Consumer Organization disclosed an em- 
barrassing internal memo from Jeffrey 
Greenberg, executive vice president of 
American International Group. In the 
Aug. 26 memo, Greenberg described the 
storm as “an opportunity to get price in- 
creases now.” He urged AIG executives to 
prepare clients for a rate boost. “Please get 
it moving today,” he wrote. The memo 
touched offa maelstrom 
of outrage. Insurance 
commissioners in Loui- $13.4 billion 4 
siana and Florida imme- 
diately slapped a 60-day freeze on Al 
rates. Florida insurance commissi 
Thomas Gallagher, who launched a p 
into AIG's rate-setting practice, als 
letters to the chief executives of the 
780 licensed insurance companies 
























ing them that regulators “will reject any 
effort to take advantage of consu sd 
Consumer groups oppose any attempt 
by insurers to spread the costs over the 
whole U.S. marketplace. Says J. Robert 


Hunter, head of nico: “The industry wants 


all of America to pick up the t Insurers 
deny the charge. Says Edw Young, a 
group vice president at Allstate: ‘Rates in 
Georgia aren't going up use Florida 


had a hurricane.” Anot 
whether regulators will 
charge more in order t 
surplus capital. Proper 
ers in the U.S. have a t 
in surplus capital. An 
the firms will need t 
tional $40 billion in c 
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ters. While most 
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question is 
insurers to 
plenish their 
sualty insur- 
1 of $160 billion 
ts estimate that 
t aside an addi- 
tal to replenish re- 
s stretch of disas- 
s will be able to 
ut endangering their 
nge firms could face 
cases, State regulators 
may be called in to 
fill the void through 
guaranty funds. 
The industry 
ped by the continued consolida- 
. With fewer players, especially dis- 
counters, price wars are likely to come to 
an end. The loser, though, could end up be- 
ing consumers, who will face higher 
prices and fewer bargains—especially . 
| hurricane country. 
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Money Angles /Andrew Tobias 


The Dividends 
For Quitters 


NEW YORKER JOSEPH SCOTT QUIT SMOKING AND PUT 
the money he would have spent on cigarettes into a 
cookie jar. Seeing the money mount, he says, helped re- 
inforce his resolve. Now, two years later, Scott has 
amassed $3,285, and he’s taking a luxury cruise. 

Forget health; let’s talk money. 

Consider a teenage girl, eager to be attractive and 
confronted constantly with images of healthy, Virgin- 
ia-slim tobacco models. Like about | in 5 teenage girls 
today, she gets hooked. Taking into account rica and 
income taxes, she could see $1,500 in pretax earnings 
each year go up in smoke—$1,500 that could otherwise 
be put toward her kids’ education, a first home, equity 
in a small business, or an IRA, 

Nor are cigarettes the only cost. 

»>Smokers spend more 
on cold remedies and 
health care. (A division 
of Dow Chemical found 
that smokers averaged 
5.5 more days of absence 
each year and took eight 
more days of disability 
leave.) 

>And they spend more 
for life insurance, (The 
Tobacco Institute may 
not be convinced that 
smoking kills, but the 
three life insurers owned 
by tobacco companies 
certainly are. CNA is 
owned by Lorillard par- 
ent Loews, the Franklin Life and American Tobacco 
are owned by American Brands, and Farmers Group 
and British-American Tobacco are owned by B.A.T In- 
dustries. All three charge smokers nearly double for 
term insurance. Why? Because at any age, a smoker is 
about twice as likely to die as a nonsmoker.) 

In short, tobacco addiction is a major economic 
handicap. A child who can avoid it has a far better shot 
at lifelong financial health than one who gets hooked. 

The tobacco industry professes not to want chil- 
dren to smoke. It points to a free pamphlet it distrib- 
utes called Tobacco; Helping Youth Say No. But the pam- 
phlet never once mentions the word cancer, never once 
mentions addiction. (Nicotine is as addictive as heroin, 
says the Surgeon General.) Instead, the reason given is 
that kids aren't old enough. Smoking—like driving and 
sex—is for adults. Of course, it’s hard to imagine a mes- 
sage that would make smoking more attractive. 

A better approach, | like to think, is contained in a 
$6 paperback called Kids Say Don't Smoke. (I like to 
think it’s better, because I helped write it.) For a free 
copy, send four 29¢ stamps to SmokeFree Educational 
Services, Box 3316, New York, N.Y. 10008. 





















The tobacco industry says its advertising is de- 
signed merely to persuade existing smokers to switch 
brands, not to encourage nonsmokers to start. If so, 
why not simply ban a// tobacco advertising and promo- 
tion? Surely Congress would agree to do so if the indus- 
try asked it to. And look what would happen: brand 
switching would largely stop, leaving market shares 
essentially “frozen.” And the $4 billion the industry 
currently spends on U.S. advertising would fall 
straight to the bottom line! Pure profit! You'd think the 
tobacco industry would be begging for this. 

Instead, of course, it’s crucial to keep that lovable 
Camel cartoon character in front of children, and to fly 
Newport banners up and down the beach, because if we 
don't hook the kids, how are we to replace all the cus- 
tomers who quit or die each year? Most smokers start 
between the ages of 8 and 18—thousands of them a day 
in the U.S. (and, thanks in part to aggressive efforts by 
the Bush Administration, many more abroad). 

More than 800,000 Americans derive their liveli- 
hood from tobacco-related jobs—almost double the 
435,000 that the Surgeon General estimates die each 
year from tobacco- 
caused disease, A ban on 
promotion would cost 
some of those jobs. Still, 

it’s ironic that, as a soci- 

ety, we spend billions 
to keep people from 

breathing asbestos—the 
Epa estimates 17 non-oc- 
cupational asbestos-re- 
Plated deaths a year—but 
? billions more to promote 
5 smoking. 
£ Limiting the indus- 
2 try’s right to glamourize 
3 smoking raises obvious 
z First Amendment ques- 
“tions. But even if Con- 
gress hasn't the power to ban tobacco promotion—and 
it well may—what of private restrictions? Why 
shouldn’t publishers, including Time Inc., decree that 
they will no longer push tobacco? When is 7V Guide 
owner Rupert Murdoch (a Philip Morris board mem- 
ber) going to announce that since cigarette ads are in- 
appropriate on TV, they're also wrong for 7V Guide, 
which has a huge readership among kids? Is it appro- 
priate that seven pages of a recent issue of Se/f maga- 
zine, with all its articles on fitness and health, were de- 
voted to making smoking look healthy, sexy and fun? 
How about Rolling Stone? Any kids read that? It’s been 
estimated that fully one-third of all U.S. hospital beds 
are devoted to tobacco-caused disease. Many maga- 
zines, including the nation’s largest, Modern Maturity 
and the Reader's Digest, already reject tobacco ads. 

Tobacco is unique. It's the only legal product that’s 
highly addictive and that, when used exactly as intend- 
ed, causes great harm. 

Obviously, smoking should be legal. Obviously, 
smokers are fine people. But should we actively pro- 
mote America’s leading cause of preventable death? 

Forget about health. Think about the money! a 
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The Magistrate of Morals 


There’s a lot to criticize 
in grimy pop culture, but 
critic Michael Medved is 
the wrong man for the job 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


HY DON’T WE JUST AGREE WITH 
Michael Medved and have done 
with it? In his new book, Hol- 
lywood vs. America (HarperCol- 
lins, $20), Medved, a critic on the pss show 
Sneak Previews, denounces today’s movie 
industry—and by extension the TV net- 
works and music business—as “an alien 
force that assaults our most cherished val- 
ues and corrupts our children. The dream 
factory has become the poison factory.” 
Medved has tapped into a general 
queasiness about pop culture, and not just 
from religious and social conservatives. A 
large segment of the public senses that the 
trash has risen to eye and ear level, and it 
smells rank. Freddy Krueger slices his 
way into little girls’ minds, and Madonna's 
siren song turns little boys into prema- 
turely dirty men. Once the U.S. cinema 
was ruled by sentiment; now it is tyran- 
nized by cynicism, Movies have assumed 
the omniscient sneer of a ’50s greaser; 
they mock or duck any authority, whether 
the unfeeling parent, the stodgy teacher, 
the irrelevant clergyman or the brutal cop. 
And where once there was subtlety in pop- 
ular art, now there is sensation. Tradition- 
al standards have given way to tribal im- 
pulses, which push Fred Astaire and 
Ginger Rogers aside to make way for a 
dance of the seven veils. By now the danc- 
er is naked; the next stage must be flaying. 
So Medved is on to something: the pub- 
lic’s numbness at Hollywood's shock 
tactics and the reluctance of critics to 
attend to—let alone defend—Ice-T or 
Studs or the latest sadistic horror 
movie. But he doesn’t know what to 
do with it. Instead of just isolating a 
disturbing tendency in pop cul- 
ture, he is compelled to document 
it with suspicious statistics, to 
draw conspiratorial conclusions, 
to call for a return in spirit to the 
movies’ puritanical Production 
Code of the 1930s—all with the 
fervor of a modern Martin Luther, 
an angry evangelist determined to 
nail his 95 theses not on a church 
door but on a movie marquee. 
Problem is, he keeps hitting his thumb. 
Medved argues, for example, that the 


public’s revulsion at nasty films is reflect- 
ed in a slump at the box office—that people 
are mad as hell and they're not going to 
pay for it anymore. It’s true that Ameri- 
cans bought only about a billion movie 
tickets in 1991 (the lowest in 15 years), but 
they also rented an all-time high 4.1 billion 
movie cassettes. And it’s true that the 
three major TV networks “have lost a 
third of their nightly audience” in the past 
15 years. But viewers didn’t turn off the 
set; they switched to independent and ca- 
ble channels. So Americans are watching 
as much TY as ever, and they are seeing 
more films (in the ‘plexes or at home) than 
they did in the mid-'40s, the top years for 
movie attendance. If people hate this gar- 
bage, why are they still buying it? 


them junk. This may explain why Auntie 
Lee’s Meat Pies, Lucky Stiff, Homer & Eddie 
and Closet Land—films that barely 
achieved theatrical release—are among 
the targets of Medved’s dudgeon. It also 
leads him to catalog, in avid detail, out- 
rages of manners in the movies. Who else 
would think to tabulate recent films with 
scenes of vomiting (36) or urination (18)? 
Medved’s bloodshot rage makes it hard 
for him to perform the crucial job of a film 
critic, which is to see movies—to figure out 
what’s going on—and report it. Here is his 
analysis of Sleeping with the Enemy: an “in- 
dictment of conventional wedlock as a cru- 
el and unhealthy arrangement.” Well, it's 
not; it is a melodrama about wife abuse—a 
| social disorder Hollywood didn’t invent. 
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We sympathize with anyone who each 
year must watch 300 new movies, many of 


Medved, determined to alienate even his 
core audience of people who think Disney 
cartoon features are innocuous entertain- 
ment, proclaims that 7he Little Mermaid 
“effectively encouraged children to disre- 


_ gard the values and opinions of their par- 


ents.” Well, Disney has been traumatizing 
kids for half a century. When Bambi’s 
mother died, kids screamed in horror. 

Even in Hollywood's so-called innocent 
so-called Golden Age, movies were objects 
of public controversy or rejection. In 
Medved’s favorite film year, 1939, Mr. 
Smith Goes to Washington was condemned 
by many U.S. Senators and editorial writ- 
ers, and Gone with the Wind stoked a furor 
with its use of the word damn. Today, oth- 
er tendencies in Golden Age movies—the 
stereotyping of blacks, gays and other mi- 
norities—seem vicious in retrospect. Back 
then, the middle class was in charge, and 
they made fun of those below. Now films 
are a minority pleasure, so the majority is 
the butt of harsh humor. 

But there's no proof that people go to 
movies because they approve of the mes- 
sages, or stay away because they don’t. 
Most likely, they are looking to be seduced 
by entertainment, not by politics. They 
know, if Medved doesn’t, that the basic sto- 
ries and attitudes have changed little since 
the movies were young. Comedy always ex- 
alts the clever over the dull; romance pro- 
motes the beautiful over the plain; gangster 
movies and westerns resolve moral dilem- 
mas with fistfights or gunfights. The hero 
is a fellow cocky toward authority. And 
drama has always been a charged debate 
between good and evil. The more vivid the 
evil—whether the Nazis in Casablanca 
or Hannibal Lecter in The Silence of the 
Lambs—the more satisfying the final tri- 
umph of good. 

Medved may see himself as one of 
Old Hollywood's lonely heroes: a 
radically righteous Mr. Smith tilt- 
ing against the liberal establish- 
ment, both creative and critical. 
And many people will buy his 
book for the reason he thinks they = 
would go to movies: to see their po-s 
litical virtue expressed in public. 3 2 
But censorious guidelines for be-2 
havior will not eradicate the blight, 2 
if such it is. People will have to stop 3 
going, buying, renting. Until that G-3 
rated day comes to pass, Medved 5 
might lighten up and read some oth-¢ 
er book. We suggest The Golden’ 
Turkey Awards, a humorous sur-$ 
vey of legendary bad movies. It ought to beé 9 
in Medved's library; he wrote it. = 
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— SOME LIKE IT 


The virile chile—the food 
that bites back—has 
branded itself deep into 
America’s palate 


By GUY GARCIA 


HE STYLISH, WELL-HEELED CROWD 
packing the aisles of the second 
Santa Fe Wine and Chile Fiesta 
knew a hot trend when they saw 
it—and tasted it. Between sips of 
Chardonnay, about 2,000 “chileheads” 
dressed in pepper-print shirts, skirts and 
ties spent four days sampling chile dishes, 
taking “chile tours” of the New Mexican 
countryside and listening to experts like 
Paul (“Mr. Chile”) Bosland dispense ad- 
vice on how to grow just about every mem- 
ber of the family, from the mild-mannered 
bell pepper to the Mexican habanero, the 
world’s hottest. The chile 


SERRANO Thick- 
fleshed and hot, itis 
commonly used 

in salsas and for 
decoration 












mania “has really turned into a 
tiger,” says Bosland, who has headed 
the chile-research program at New Mexico 
State University since 1985. 

America’s infatuation with the once 
humble (and often shunned) chile has 
been fueled by a proliferation everywhere 
of Mexican and nouvelle Tex-Mex restau- 
rants over the past decade and a growing 
public appetite for new flavor sensations. 
Last year sales of salsa, whose main ingre- 
dient is chile, surpassed catsup by $40 mil- 









Aburning sensation: outlaw chef Miller taking a break from the range at Red Sage 


HOW THE WEST WAS COOKED 


“PRY ONE OF THESE,” MARK MILLER URGES HIS WARY GUEST, PROFFERING A HAND- 
made sausage stuffed with duck, fig and habanero chile. Miller watches with satis- 
faction as his quarry reacts to a fugue of piquant flavors that slowly fades toa smoky 
afterburn. “The chile pushes the flavor,” explains Miller, who believes that good 
food should sing. “The duck fat is the low notes,” he says. “The habanero is the high 
notes.” 

Miller, the nation’s foremost champion of hot cuisine, is conducting his experi- 
ment in the sculpted dining room of Red Sage, his $5.2 million, 18,800-sq.-ft. West- 
ern-style restaurant in Washington. Red Sage, which opened in January and is al- 
ready booked weeks in advance, is an updated, upscale evocation of the American 
West rendered in buttery leather banquettes, panoramic murals and buffalo-motif 
chandeliers. In the street-level bar, cocktails are served with swizzle sticks that 
look like barbed wire, while on the ceiling a canopy of white plaster clouds 


lion, making it the country’s most popular 


condiment. The peppers are popping up 
such mainstream products as Le 
Menu “Santa Fe style” frozen 
dinners and McDonald's chick- 

en fajitas. Manufacturers are 
packaging chile pastas, chile 

jams and jellies, chile cat- 

sup, chile-spiced mustards, 
peanuts, potato chips and 
pickles. There is even a siz- 

zling rock band called the 

Red Hot Chili Peppers. 
“There are very few bad things 


is 







about peppers,’ says David 
f DeWitt, editor of Chile Pepper, a bi- 
monthly magazine with a circulation 
i of 80,000. “They have virtually no cal- 
ories, no cholesterol, high fiber, high 
vitamin A and C content.” As a re- 
sult, says DeWitt, who will help 
put on a “Fiery Foods” show in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, next 
February, chile has become a $3 

billion industry in the U.S. alone 
Inspired by—and also instigat- 

HABANERO The world’s hottest, itis 

' grown in the Mexican Yucatan 


in 
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| ing—this heat wave are such adventurous 
and widely known chefs as Mark Miller of 
Washington's Red Sage and Josefina How- 
ard of New York City’s Rosa Mexicano, 
who regularly experiment with chile-fla- 
vored dishes like duck tamales with herb 
salsa, roasted oysters with green jalapeno 
strips and chile-laced chocolate cake. Ama- 
teur cooks have joined the craze with the 
help of more than 20 cookbooks devoted ex- 
clusively to hot and spicy Mexican, Thai 
and Cajun foods. Mail-order outlets like Hot 
Stuff in New York City, Mo Hotta Mo Betta 
Co. in San Luis Obispo, California, and 





a 





Hatch Chile Express in Hatch, New Mexico, 
sell fresh chile pods, powders and jars of 
salsa, as well as such kitschy pepperpher- 
nalia as chile-shaped fishing lures, ear- 
rings and ashtrays. “It used to be our cus- 
tomers would look confused and ask what 
they should do [with chile products],” 

says Chile Express owner 
Jo Lytle. “Now they 


The “something” that turns 
the human system into a four- 
alarm fire is capsaicin, a chem- 
ical concentrated in the veins 
and seeds of the chile pod. A 
member of the nightshade 
family (as are tomatoes, pota- 
toes and tobacco), the chile pepper is be- 
lieved to have originated in South 













JALAPENO This versatile, medium-hot 
pepper is America’s favorite 

oats across a starry night sky. 
“The world looks at America, and it 
thinks about the West,” says Miller, 
who taught anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, be- 
fore switching to the kitchen. “There’s 
a spirit, a bravado, and Red Sage is part of 
that mythology.” 

The food, which Miller dubs “modern Western,” is steeped in the same pioneer- 
ing spirit. His eclectic menu ranges from neo-Tex-Mex tidbits like chipotle chile 
breadsticks to fresh-baked buckwheat cinnamon bread, smoked duck and buffalo 
jerky. “Smoking is a natural by-product of heat,” Miller says, launching into an aria 
of poetic exaltation. “There's an intensity of wildness, of untamed flavor. It’s loaded 
symbolically with a primordial sense of fire and man. I read a lot of meaning into 
food. I think it’s one of the last experimental frontiers.” 

Miller’s passion for untamed flavor began in his native Massachusetts, where 
Mexican and Indian friends of his French-Canadian family introduced him to the 
spicy exotica of non-European cooking. Travels in Latin America, Africa and Asia 
prompted him to experiment with ethnic accents, first as an assistant chef for nou- 
velle California guru Alice Waters at Chez Panisse in Berkeley and later in the same 
city at his own Fourth Street Grill, where he was one of the first chefs in the country 
to use mesquite wood for grilling. 

In 1987 Miller opened the Coyote Cafe in Santa Fe, New Mexico, specializing in a 
sophisticated fusion of nouvelle and traditional New Mexican fare. The restaurant 
was an instant hit as hordes of tourists fought their way to the tables to get their 
tongues tickled by his audacious, artfully presented dishes. That success put both 
haute Southwestern cooking and Miller on the culinary front burner. His Coyote 
Cafe cookbook has sold 90,000 copies since 1990, and his latest collection, The Great 
Chile Book, published last December, has sold 40,000, 

Miller's aim at the Red Sage is to expand the traditional limits of Western cook- 
ing by incorporating Native American and Latin elements. “There were people in 
America before the arrival of Europeans,” says Miller, who adds sizzle to poultry, 
fish and game with seasonings and textures derived from 
Plains Indian and Aztec recipes. “We are 
enriched as a culture by includ- 
ing these things, not by push- 
ing them aside.” Meanwhile, 
he expects the menu at Red Sage to continue the cultural evolution that inspired its 
creation. “The West has all these elements in its past, but it’s still in the process of 
becoming,” he observes. “It’s not about looking back. It’s about bringing 
it forward.” —6.G. 




















know exactly what kind of chile they want 
and what strength.” 

This hankering after the excitement of- 
fered by non-European dishes amounts to 
something like a kitchen rebellion, says 
journalist Amal Naj, whose book, Peppers: A 
Story of Hot Pursuits, has just gone into its 
second printing. “Americans are discover- 
ing that food doesn't have to be so passive,” 
he remarks. “It can be an active experience 
like riding a roller coaster, or a good game of 
squash, or taking a stroll on a beautiful eve- 
ning and experiencing the breeze. It does 
something to your entire system.” 





THE RED HOT Developed in Holland, 
it’s similar to the Red Thai and Fresno chiles 
America. Incas and Mayans prized it for 
its vibrant flavor and curative powers, pre- 
scribing peppers for ailments as diverse as 
arthritis, epilepsy and the common cold. 
Pepper seeds carried back to Europe by 
Christopher Columbus eventually found 
their way to China, Korea, Thailand and 
India—the last of which today leads all oth- 
er nations in per capita chile consumption. 

Among Americans, the most popular 
pepper is the innocuous bell, followed by 
the pimento, used in making paprika and 
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DRIED CHERRY 
PEPPER Round 
and juicy when 
fresh, itis also 
sold dry 


stuffing olives, and the green jala- 
pefio, common in nachos and green salsas. 
Chile connoisseurs also extol the virtues of 
such lesser-known varieties as the smoky 
chipotle, the fleshy red-brown poblano, 
the piquant pequin and the sweet-tasting 
habanero, which is famed, perhaps notori- 
ous, for its pure, blazing fire. In New Mexi- 
co, the chile-growing capital of the U.S., 
the longish local variety is often served 
stuffed with cheese or as a topping for 
hamburgers and pizza. 

The common belief among the pepper- 
ati nowadays is that a dose of hot chile, 
while not strictly medicinal, stimulates the 
senses and clears the mind, prodding the 
palate to the threshold between pleasure 
and pain. There are even some 


aficionados who tell 
of a “chile high,” 
produced by the 
body’s endorphins in 
reaction to the sting of the 
pepper pod. 

The best argument for chile, however, 
is that it is ideal for invigorating low-fat, 
potentially bland dishes and that it is 
healthful, plentiful and cheap. Peppers 
are also in tune with the nation’s chang- 
ing demographics. “For most of our early 
history,” says Chile Pepper editor DeWitt, 
“immigration was from central Europe— 
England, Ireland, Germany—coun- 
tries not renowned for their hot 
and spicy cuisines. In the 
st half-century, immi- 
gration patterns 
have switched to 
such areas as 


Mexico, Asia 
and the Carib- 
bean. People 


bring their food, 
and they open their mar- 
kets. We go, and we like them.” 

Perhaps equally important is the fact 
that once bitten, most chile lovers keep 
coming back for more. ‘Hot peppers are 
here to stay,” says Naj. “It’s like people 
who are trying to learn swimming. You 
get them to the swimming pool, and they 
don't want to go into the water. Then once 
they're in it, they say, ‘Ahhh, not so 
bad.’ ” If Naj is right, it’s only a matter of 
time before the rest of America takes the 
plunge. | —With reporting by Nancy Harbert/ 


| Albuquerque and Georgia Harbison/New York 
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The W hite House: 
The Inside Story 





ORIYA 





You’re invited for a behind- 
the-scenes tour of America’s 
most famous address. This 
special issue of LIFE cele- 
brates the White House. . . 
everything from the laying of 
the cornerstone in 1792, to the 
famous families who have lived 
here, to the architectural and 
historical significance of a 
treasured institution. If these 


Ext IVE ADVERTISEE 


walls could talk, this is CHRYSLER 
definitely what they'd say. aS CORPORATION 





LIFE Special Issue “200 Years of the White House” On sale October 5 








Experimental Time Trip 


In his magical new album, jazz bassist and composer Charlie Haden evokes the 
film-noir mood of vintage Los Angeles in a musical-dream autobiography 


By JAY COCKS 


HARLIE HADEN PLAYS BASS WITH 

his eyes closed. He has his own sto- 

ry about that, and it’s pretty good. 

It's November 1959, and Haden 
has just pulled into New York City. He’s 
keeping fast company, part of a jazz quar- 
tet that also includes drummer Billy Hig- 
gins, trumpeter Don Cherry and Ornette 
Coleman, who is exploring the outside 
edge of the stratosphere with his alto sax. 
They are opening at the Five Spot, the 
Manhattan mecca for cutting-edge jazz. It 
is one of those debut dates that are 
more like a trial by fire: chops will 
be checked out, irrevocable judg- 
ments passed. Slipping the cover 
off his bass, Haden, who is 22, 
looks up at the bar and sees 
Charles Mingus. Percy Heath. Ray 
Brown. And more: “Every great 
bass player, staring right in my 
face. From that moment on, | 
closed my eyes.” 

And heard, it might be added, 
the sound of applause that has 
hardly faded from that night to this 
day. Over the past three decades, 
Haden has been one of the most 
restless, gifted, intrepid players in 
all of jazz. You can figure that from 
the stats: he has played, by his own 
count, on more than 400 albums, 
and last August scored as Down 
Beat magazine's best acoustic bass 
player. Or you can hear it for your- 
self: Haunted Heart, a new album 
with his Quartet West, shows Ha- 
den, now 55, at his lyrical peak. It 
is a kind of musical-dream autobiography, 
part funky and part rhapsodic, that evokes 
the style of his early Los Angeles days 
as well as the mythic mood of vintage 
L.A., the film-noir city. Chinatown 
Chandlertown. 

Haden, who fantasizes as readily about 
hanging out with John Garfield as he does 
about getting down with Charlie Parker, 
says, “I wanted to pass along the feeling of 
standing in Philip Marlowe's office looking 
out at the neon lights blinking off and on in 
the night.” Haunted Heart's 12 pieces 
range from new compositions by Haden 
and pianist Alan Broadbent to reworkings 
of standards by Parker, Bud Powell and 
Glenn Miller to—most surprisingly and, 
perhaps, most inventively—three period 





vocals by Billie Holiday, Jeri Southern and 
Jo Stafford, copied straight from Haden’s 
5,000-volume record collection. The son gs 
flow seamlessly out of Quartet West's in- 
strumental excursions, and the effect is 
closer to magic than nostalgia, like climb- 
ing into a Studebaker convertible that 
rolls out of the fog, letting it take you away 
again for a ride into the mist. 

Haden has a distinctive style, lyric and 
elemental in equal proportions, that is ide- 
ally suited to this kind of experimental 
time tripping. “He has a big, warm, rich 
tone, and his approach is very tradition- 


al,” says Rob Gibson, director of Jazz at 
Lincoln Center, for which one of Haden’s 
groups, the Liberation Music Orchestra, 
will perform in 1993. “It’s almost country 
sounding, but it's really swinging.” 
Country music, in fact—not the typical 
jazzman’s hard knocks in the asphalt jun- 
gle—carried Haden into jazz. Born in Iowa, 
he grew up in Missouri, where his family 
had a daily radio show, Uncle Carl Haden 
and the Haden Family. Cowboy Charlie, as 
he came to be billed, made his debut at 
two; at four he was singing all the harmo- 
ny parts and cutting loose with a mean yo- 
del. Some nights, he remembers, “Mother 
Maybelle Carter used to rock me to sleep.” 
But he passed quickly from dreaming 
in the arms of the reigning regent of coun- 
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The former Cowboy Charlie: restless, gifted, intrepid 


try music to jazzier reveries. When he was 
15, his father took him to a concert in 
Omaha that featured Lester Young and 
-arker, and then and there, he says, “it 
was pretty much decided inside my soul 
that jazz was what I was going to do. It was 
like having the music born inside you.” 

He took up bass because “it made the 
fullness of music happen.” He'd play along 
with Charlie Parker records, and came to 
love the instrument so much “that when 
the bass stopped playing, the bottom fell 
out of the music.” He sold shoes and 
played country bass to get a stake that 
would send him to Los Angeles 
to study jazz at a conservatory. 
He dropped out after a single se- 
mester. By then he was jamming 
1 with Art Pepper and Dexter Gor- 
don. When he met up with Cole- 
man at a club in Hollywood, he 
was primed for takeoff. “The 
traditional way of improvising 
in jazz is on the chord struc- 
ture,” he says. “But sometimes | 
would want to improvise on the 
inspiration, the feeling rather 
than the chords. And _ that’s 
what Ornette was doing.” 

Haden, who still plays with 
Coleman occasionally, contin- 
ues to have a wide compass for 
inspiration. His music, especial- 
ly the Liberation Music Orches- 
tra material, can turn toughly 
political; he was once arrested 
in Portugal for dedicating one of 
his songs to black liberation 
movements in Africa. He has 
founded a department of jazz 
studies at the California Institute of Arts 
in Los Angeles, where he lives with his 
second wife Ruth Cameron. He has four 
children; all are musicians who have in 
their father a man who has already left a 
profound mark on contemporary jazz. 

With Charlie Haden, jazz is always 
contemporary—relentlessly, implacably— 
even when, as on Haunted Heart, he’s tak- 
ing a look back. “It’s not about the past, be- 
cause improvisation is really about being 
in the moment,” he explains. “I’m talking 
about the past inspiring the present. 


| That’s what's so special about jazz. It 


teaches you to appreciate the moment 
you're in now.” And with Haden's bass 
playing under it, every moment is a 
wonder. a 
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Apollo and Marsyas 





Out of the repertoire of horror: after a 
contest of musical skill, the god of order 
exacts his penalty by flaying the satyr 


BAROQUE FUTURIST 


To Jusepe de Ribera, “the 
Little Spaniard,” realism 
was the violence of 

cruel images 


By ROBERT HUGHES 
HE WORK OF JUSEPE DE RIBERA, 
whose masterpieces are 
played in a new exhibition at 
New York City’s Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, is the very anti- 
type of the great Matisse show 
30 blocks downtown at the Museum of 
Modern Art: darkness, Baroque realism 
and a relentless admixture of piety with sa- 
distic guignol, all done at the highest level 
of skill and conviction. Surprisingly, given 
the enormous reputation Ribera had in his 
day, this is the first comprehensive exhibi- 


dis- 


Q9 


tion of his work ever held in America, or for 
that matter in Europe (it was previously 
shown in Naples and Madrid). It rounds off 
the series of shows by Spanish artists of the 
17th and 18th centuries—Murillo, Zurba- 
ran, Velazquez, Goya and now /o Spagno- 
letto, “the Little Spaniard,” as Ribera was 
known to his Italian admirers—designed to 
close gaping holes in our collective art-his- 
torical knowledge, and to make concrete 
sense of the pictorial achievements of what 
imperial Spain called its siglo de oro, its 
golden century. 

All Ribera’s known career lies outside 
Spain. He emigrated to Italy, that artistic 
magnet of the 17th century, when he was 
hardly out of his teens and spent most of 
his life in Spanish-ruled Naples, doing com- 
missions for the Italian church and expatri- 
ate Spanish grandees. He rapidly became 
the unchallenged star of Neapolitan paint- 
ing and remained so until his death in 
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1652. Until recently, his art stayed in a sort 
of limbo; very few visitors to the Prado 
would ever turn out of the traffic stream 
headed for Velazquez to take a good look at 
the great Riberas, like The Martyrdom of 
Saint Philip, 1639, which hung in the corri- 
dor. This show will certainly change that, 
although it leaves Ribera himself still rath- 
er an indistinct figure. 

Quite a lot of insignificant detail is 
known about Ribera, especially after he got 
to Naples. Of more essential matters—what 
sort of training he had in Spain, what paint- 
ings influenced him as a young man—little 
has been found. We know more about his 
shopping lists than his personality, not be- 
cause Ribera was self-effacing (you would 
infer, from the work, a character of singu- 
lar, even uncomfortable, vividness) but be- 
cause artists in the 17th century rarely left 
the paper trail they do now. 

Still, the work displays its own sources. 


Ribera saw, and was complete- 
ly bowled over by, the work of 
Caravaggio, which he must 
have heard about in Spain 
though not seen until he got to 
Rome. This happened around 
1610, the year Caravaggio died 
It is hardly fanciful to suppose 
that Ribera, barely 20 years old 
and full of an expatriate’s am- 
bition, was anxious to move 
into the space only just vacated 
by this great and still contro- 
versial painter. 

Other contemporaries, 
such as Guido Reni and Anni- 
bale Carracci, affected him 
deeply as well; he had worked 
on their turf, in Parma, before 
coming to Rome. It was, how- 
ever, ( caravaggio, the tragic re- 
alist, with his dramatically ar- 
ticulate figures sculpted by 
darkness, his appetite for 
common life and his candor 
about the apprehensible 
world, who had blown away 
the mincing academism of late 
mannerist art and shown the 
way forward to a whole gener- 
ation of younger European 
painters, of whom Ribera was 
the most gifted 

An essential difference be- 
tween him and Caravaggio, 
though, was that Ribera be 
lieved strongly in drawing for 
its own sake—no drawings by 
Caravaggio survive—and was 
a passionate student of the 
16th century grand manner 
whose defining masters were 
Michelangelo and Raphael. Their works, 
he said, “demand to be studied and medi- 
tated over many times. For though we now 
paint following a different course and 
method, if it is not established upon this 
kind of study, [our] painting may easily 
end in ruin.” This is why Michelange- 
lesque poses often recur in Ribera’s early 
work, such as the half-ruined, still impres 
sive Crucifixion, circa 1625, whose twist 
ing Christ is based directly on a famous 
Michelangelo drawing 

Caravaggio was the first Italian painter 
to make still life an independent subject, 
and Ribera follows him. The still-life details 
of his paintings, the luscious precise fruit 
bowls and the piles of books whose every 
parchment page is given its own stiffness 
and weight—even the yellowed skulls that 
remind his saints (and his audience) of 
their mortality—are not so much rendered 
as embodied. Like Caravaggio’s, his early 
St. Jeromes and St. Sebastians seem trans- 
fixed by light, which hits them from a sin- 
gle-point source. In the days before gaslight 
this was known as “cellar painting” be 
cause the only way to get the effect was by 
putting the model in darkness with a win 


Crucifixion 





dow that let in a single ray of sun. This gave 
their poses and gestures both the emphasis 
of drama and a degree of abstraction 

In some of Ribera’s more complex figure 
arrangements, one seems to be looking at a 
mechanism of limbs and torsos that have 
suddenly frozen in mid-action. The models 
are muscular and, when old, stringy. One is 
left in no doubt that Ribera found them on 
the street, in their patched, tatterdemalion 
clothes, and got them into the studio for a 
few coppers. In his early Roman allegories 
of the five senses, The Sense of Smeil is a 
beggar holding up not the flower that was 
usual in versions of this common subject, 
buta cut onion, so that tears trickle from his 
eyes. Touch, very movingly, is a blind man 
feeling out the broken nose of a classical 
marble head, which he can just apprehend 
by touch, while on the table in front of him 
lies a painted portrait that he will never see 
or apprehend 

This presence of the antique, which was 
an obsessive and recurrent aspect of all art- 
ists experience in Rome or Naples, surfaces 
elsewhere in Ribera’s work, sometimes ina 
disguised form. Looking at the great white 
belly-bulge of his Drunken Silenus, 1626 
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Student of the grand manner: 
Ribera based this work ona 
famous Michelangelo drawing 


* one sees it as gross and comic 

s Yet there may be something 

more behind it; namely, the sar- 

cophagus figures of Etruscan 

® bigwigs, each displaying his 
un-ideal paunch, a common 
sight around Rome. 

Ribera could reimagine the 
antique in terrifyingly concrete 
terms. Baroque painting, which 
aimed to make its lessons as 
vivid as possible, is full of cruel 
images, none more sadistic 
than Ribera’s Apollo and Mar- 
syas, which makes Titian’s 
treatment of the same theme 
look almost dreamy. In the 
myth, Apollo, the god of music 
and hence of order, was chal- 
lenged by the flute-playing sa- 
tyr Marsyas to a contest of mu- 
sical skill. The god won, and the 
satyr paid the penalty, which 
was to be flayed alive. Ribera 
has Marsyas tied upside down 
on the ground, his mouth gap- 
ing in a soundless scream; the 
god of order has just begun to 
skin his hairy leg, and is reach 
ing into the pink, vulva-like 
wound with a look of calm, in- 
terested abstraction that ex- 
ceeds in pure horror anything 
in the repertoire of Baroque 
floggers and crucifiers 

In general, Ribera’s art 
drew much of its strength from 
the contest between the ideal 
and the real, the latter winning 
in the secular subjects, the for- 
mer, though only by a nose, in 
the religious and mythological 

ones. Reality was violence and the grinding 
poverty of the Naples streets. When Ri- 
bera's figures smile, they reveal the worst 
teeth in Western art; a small gust of caries 
blows from the museum wall. No deformity 
was euphemized in those days, not the bi- 
zarre goiters and warts that Ribera liked to 
draw, not the clubfoot of the cheerily grin 
ning beggar boy in the Louvre’s The Club- 
footed Boy, 1642, which has long been his 
best-known painting 

Ribera often makes you think of Goya, 
not just by his interest in cruelty and defor- 
mity, but in his grandeur of construction 
and his sense of the mysteries of human ex- 
pression. As the body of St. Philip is hauled 
up on the Cross, like a lateen sail being 
hoisted by sailors, you admire the construc- 
tion—the pyramid of straining arms, the 
crossbar, the heroic geometry of the saint’s 
body, the deep gulf of blue sky behind the 
figures. There are also premonitions of 
Goya in the low eyeline and the groups of 
figures: the Sibylline woman on the left, the 
whispering men on the right. Ribera was 
one of those artists whose work contained 
the future, and it is wonderful to see his 
work in this abundance & 
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APLOT OF LAND: Shelley Levene (Jack Lemmon), a real estate peddier down on his 
luck, tries desperately to close a sale, any sale, in Glengarry Glen Ross 


Sweating 
Out Loud 


TITLE: GLENGARRY GLEN ROSS 
DIRECTOR: JAMES FOLEY 
WRITER: DAVID MAMET 


THE BOTTOM LINE: 7/ie prizewinning 
comedy of outrage is brought to the screen, 
intact and enhanced. 


By RICHARD CORLISS 





HAT WOULD YOU PAY FOR A 

dream? Radiant sunshine. A 

light breeze caressing your 

newly tanned torso, Glamour, 
companionship, security, all in one pret- 
ty parcel. A place that’s yours, you own 
it, easy installments. A dream called 
home. What would you pay for a deluxe 
retirement condo? These guys can get it 
for you—wholesale, practically. 

Two decades ago, between acting 
jobs, David Mamet worked in a real es- 
tate office. There, the playwright later re- 
called, salesmen peddled “tracts of unde- 
veloped land in Arizona and Florida to 
gullible Chicagoans.” It was a chance to 
observe up close these dinosaurs of capi- 
talism (“An idea,” Mamet said, “whose 
time has come and gone”) working their 
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cold-blooded performance art on people 
too nice to say no. Mamet dramatized the 
experience in the 1983 play Glengarry 
Glen Ross, which won a Pulitzer Prize, 
and has now brought it, intact and en- 
hanced, to the screen. 


The title refers to two parcels of 


Florida land: Glen Ross Farms, where 
the salesmen once made a killing, and 
Glengarry Highlands, the current stake, 
up for grabs. The past perfect tense 
gives way to the present imperative 
now—because there’s a dogfight among 
the four middle-aged men whose tough 
job it is to cozen the consumer. The top 
salesman will win a Cadillac; runner-up 
gets a set of steak knives. And third 
prize? Ask the cool executive (Alec Bald- 
win), himself a human steak knife, who 
has dropped by to explain the competi- 
tion. “Third prize is you're fired.” 
Mamet's men talk for a living, and 
they talk to keep from telling the truth. 
In their four-letter world, lying comes 
with the territory. As the Old Man says 
in Strindberg’s Ghost Sonata: “Silence 
hides nothing. Words conceal.” Two of 
the salesmen, Moss (Ed Harris) and Aar- 
onow (Alan Arkin), sit ina bar, grousing 
about the real estate company. It is as 
much a part of their job as sounding 
stardusted with sweet reason while ona 
pitch. Moss sketches an idea for a theft 
of the office, and later tells Aaronow he 
is implicated in the scheme. Aaronow 
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asks, “And why is that?” Moss replies, 
“Because you listened.” 

The salesmen have to believe that lis- 
tening implies complicity—that the mo- 


| ment a mark is seated across the living 


room, or has just picked up a phone, he 
has declared himself a co-conspirator in 
the scam. Ace huckster Ricky Roma (Al 
Pacino) knows this better than anyone 
else. Lately, Ricky has been the “closer,” 
the high man on the company’s totem 
pole. And Shelley Levene (Jack Lemmon) 
is the Loman. Vending his unplowed 
dreams, Shelley woos like a Don Juan of 
property values. But when the courtship 
is over or aborted, he looks old, depleted, 
desperate. He sweats out loud. 
Everybody here does. A peerless en- 
semble of actors fills Glengarry Glen 
Ross with audible glares and shudders. 
The play was zippy black comedy about 


| predators in twilight; the film is a photo- 








essay, shot in morgue closeup, about the 
difficulty most people have convincing 
themselves that what they do matters. 
Only Ricky can summon that conviction. 
In a restaurant booth, we listen to him 
ramble through violent musings about 
the pilot light of evil that all men may 
kindle. It happens that this is a spiel to 
sucker a mark (Jonathan Pryce, all flus- 
tered pathos) into considering the pur- 
chase of land. But the speech is also de- 
signed to sell Ricky on his ability to 
make the sale. Before he can screw the 
customer, he needs to seduce himself. 

In this convulsively entertaining 
parable, Ricky is the audience as well. 
We watch these zoo creatures and real- 
ize that we too are in the cage. = 


Winning 
Ticket 


TITLE: OF THEE I SING 

AUTHOR: MUSIC BY GEORGE GERSHWIN; 
LYRICS BY IRA GERSHWIN; BOOK BY 

GEORGE S. KAUFMAN AND MORRIE RYSKIND 
WHERE: ARENA STAGE, WASHINGTON 

THE BOTTOM LINE: 7 Vie firs musical ever to 
win the Pulitzer Prize proves as sharp as 
when it opened in 1931. 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 





OLITICAL SATIRE IS GENERALLY 
considered a fool’s undertaking 
in the theater. Indeed, George S. 
Kaufman, who misfired with the 
genre a few times, used to say, “Satire is 
what closes on Saturday night.” If satire 
is pointed enough to be good, it tends to 
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